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CHAPTER  I. 


I  would  consort  with  mine  eternal  enemy 
To  be  revenged  on  him. 

Matukin's  Bertram. 

Albert  Baknadiston,  after  his  conversa- 
tion with  Wilfred,  ordered  forth  his  retainers 
to  execute  the  commands  of  Conyers,  and 
he  himself  straightway  galloped  through  the 
streets  like   a  madman,   followed  by   a   single 

VOL.   III.  B 
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horseman,  to  the  residence  of  Lord  Adrian  de 
Walden.  He  rode  in  at  speed  through  the  old 
gothic  archway,  and  reined  up  his  horse,  (with 
the  sudden  check  and  skill  of  a  Mameluke 
when  in  the  act  of  cleaving  the  folded  felt,)  to 
the  dismay  and  amazement  of  the  idle  slaves, 
grouped  around  the  court-yards  in  their  tawdry 
liveries.  So  sudden  and  abrupt  was  the  en- 
trance of  the  bounding  steed  of  Albert,  that 
the  domestics  were  startled ;  and  the  young 
lord  had  flung  himself  from  his  horse,  and  his 
long  jingling  spur  already  sounded  on  the  first 
step  of  the  great  central  staircase,  before  they 
had  recovered  from  their  panic ;  but  the  sound- 
ing footsteps  of  the  impetuous  cavalier  on  the 
marble  pavement  recalled  them  to  their  duties, 
and,  rushing  forward,  several  at  once  proffered 
their  services  to  bear  his  hat  and  plume. 

**  To   the  apartments    of    Lord   Adrian   de 
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Walden,"  exclaimed  Albert;  and  the  fawning 
slaves  led  the  way  through  the  lofty  chambers 
and  long  galleries  of  the  house,  to  the  study 
of  De  Walden,  which  was  in  a  remote  wing, 
where  that  noble  pondered  over  the  state 
secrets  of  high  concern  ;  and  with  a  discern- 
ing spirit  contemplated  the  changing  fortunes 
of  his  country.  It  was  scarcely  an  hour  past, 
that  he  had  dismissed  Palikar  on  the  busi- 
ness in  which  we  have  seen  him  engaged ;  and 
when  Albert  entered  the  room  De  Walden  rose 
and  welcomed  him  with  his  most  winning  man- 
ner, pointing  to  a  silken  couch  near  an  oriel  cut 
window,  which  commanded  an  extended  view  of 
the  broad  Thames,  bearing  upon  its  bosom  the 
ever-changing  fleets  of  commerce,  laden  with 
the  varied  products  of  every  clime,  and  en- 
livened with  the  many  hundred  barges  gaily 
decked  out  with  gaudy  streamers,  and  the  thou- 
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sand  light  shallops  darting  in  playful  swiftness 
athwart  the  rapid  stream.  It  was  much  more 
frequent  in  those  times  to  take  the  water; 
none,  saving  the  highest  nobility  and  flaunting 
cavaliers,  using  horse  exercise,  while  the  great 
mass  of  the  middle  class,  at  that  period,  emerg- 
ing into  just  importance,  and  the  fat  burghers, 
wealthy  citizens,  and  proud  merchants  of  Lon- 
don, vied  with  each  other  in  the  bedecking  of 
their  painted  barges  of  divers  colours,  and  in 
the  costly  dresses  of  the  rowers.  Where  the 
lord  mayor's  show  now  alone  moves  down  the 
deserted  waters,  in  those  days  an  hundred 
gilded  boats,  fitted  forth  with  extreme  gaiety, 
and  moving  along  stately  to  the  measured 
sweeps  of  twenty  oars,  floated  on  the  bosom  of 
Father  Thames,  while  crowds  of  the  throng- 
ing populace  of  the  huge  city  walked  along 
the  banks,    enjoying   the   animated  sight,  and 
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listening  to  the  strains  of  music  which  occasion- 
ally burst  forth  from  some  festive  party. 

At  any  other  time,  Albert  would  have  en- 
joyed so  animating  a  scene  ;  but  at  that  moment 
his  heart  was  full — anxiety  preyed  upon  that 
manly  countenance,  and  he  walked  away  from 
the  window  with  a  sorrowing  and  disturbed  air. 
De  Walden  observed  his  emotion,  and  was  not 
backward  at  divining  the  cause ;  his  very  heart 
revelled  at  the  sight  of  the  misery  of  Albert, 
and  beneath  the  hollow  gaiety  of  his  welcome 
lurked  the  pale  thirst  of  revenge  so  strong,  that 
at  one  moment,  when  the  Barnadiston  turned 
from  him,  he  clutched  his  dagger  firmly  in  his 
hand,  and  set  his  teeth,  overcome  by  the  force 
of  passion ;  but  his  temper  yielded  to  a  sudden 
effort,  and  when  Albert  met  his  full  gaze,  that 
fine  brow  was  smooth  and  unruffled  as  the  deep- 
blue  water  of  a  summer  lake.     A  fascinating 
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smile  played  round  his  mouth,  and  the  modu- 
lated fine  tones  of  his  musical  voice  sounded 
full  and  free. 

"  You  seem  somewhat  disturbed,  Albert ; 
may  I  inquire  from  what  cause  ?" 

"  Probably,  De  Walden,  that  will  make  your 
stern  lip  curl  with  disdain :  a  woman  has  had 
the  power  to  dash  my  spirit." 

"  Is't  possible?  what  the  gay  and  gallant 
Barnadiston,  with  a  halo  of  glory  around  his 
name  by  his  deeds  in  our  famous  war — to  be 
slighted  by  any  court  lady,  or  fair  dame  of  the 
city  ?  Why,  man,  they  sigh  for  a  very  sight  of 
thee." 

'*  I  am  in  no  humour  to  be  joked,  De  Wal- 

>  den,"  said  Albert  firmly,  "  and  this  is  no  court 

lady.     I   have  no   right   to   suspect   you,  but 

since  little  passes  without  your  handiwork,  tell 

me.  Lord  de  Walden,  on  the  honour  of  a  noble. 
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know  you  aught  of  the  sudden  disappearance 
from  my  castle  of  the  orphan  ward  of  my  late 
honoured  mother,  Mistress  Milbank,  of  whom 
you  have  often  heard  me  discourse  ?" 

De  Walden  was  about  to  answer,  when,  at 
that  moment,  the  door  opened,  and  the  page 
Palikar  entered  the  room.  De  Walden  beck- 
oned him  to  retire,  but  the  boy  seemed  not  to 
notice,  saying, 

"  I  have  matter  of  import  to  communicate. 
On  my  way  down  to  your  country,  my  lord,  in 
the  business  you  bid  me,  I  fell  in  with  some 
ladies  of  note,  escorted  by  a  stout  man  of  the 
wars." 

"  Ah,"  cried  Albert,  catching  at  the  words ; 
"  ladies,  say  you,  boy,  and  of  what  sort  ?'''' 

"  Fair,  exceedingly,  my  noble  lord,  tarrying 
at  a  hostel  for  the  return  of  a  gipsy-boy,  sent 
forward  to  announce  their  arrival  to  the  Lady 
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Maulerever.  As  in  courtesy  bound,  I  turned 
me  back,  and  was  their  guide  thither." 

"  Bravely  done !''  shouted  Albert,  "  it  is — 
it  must  be  Mary,  my  own  beautiful  girl.  Am- 
ply shalt  thou  be  rewarded,  Palikar,  for  this 
act  of  thine."  And  dashing  past  De  Walden, 
Albert  hurried  down  to  the  court-yard,  sprung 
on  his  bounding  courser,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
was  galloping  recklessly  to  the  house  of  the 
Maulerevers. 

"  Fool  as  thou  art,''  said  De  Walden,  as 
Albert's  hastening  footsteps  died  away  along 
the  corridor ;  "  to  be  thus  the  fond  slave  of  a 
simple  country  maiden.  Thou — a  thing  that 
wouldst  rule  men,  and  be  the  rival  of  De  Wal- 
den— who  laughs  at  the  silly  frailties  of  the 
weaker  sex,  and  is  proof  against  their  wiles.  I 
would  have  made  the  pride  of  that  high-born 
Spanish  beauty  stoop.     I  would  have  revelled 
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in  the  luxury  of  poisoning  gradually  the  pure 
mind  of  the  dark-eyed  daughter  of  the  House 
of  Lara,  in  corrupting  the  innocence,  and  de- 
stroying, by  my  serpent-tongue,  the  freshness 
of  her  heart,  had  it  not  been  for  the  vain  rivalry 
of  that  accursed  boy — but  the  day  of  reckoning 
shall  come.  Aye,  I  will  watch  for  it  with  all 
patience  and  with  vigil  long  ;  and  every  stra- 
tagem will  I  devise  to  have  the  joy  of  planting 
my  foot  upon  the  prostrate  Bamadiston.  Well 
hast  thou  done,  Palikar ;  for  though  I  might 
have  turned  to  some  account  the  knowledge  I 
should  have  possessed  of  the  arrival  of  the 
betrothed  of  Albert  Barnadiston  at  the  house 
of  the  Maulerevers,  and  perhaps  have  led  him 
to  believe  himself  much  indebted  to  me ;  yet 
I  know  so  well  his  free  and  generous  temper, 
that  he  will  warm  towards  me  by  this  apparent 
spontaneous  act  of  thine.    Sawest  thou  an}^  where 
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that  dangerous  and  calm  esquire  of  the  Bar- 
nadiston  ?" 

"  I  met  with  him,  my  lord,  at  the  portal  of 
the  house  of  the  Maulerevers,  and  I  related  to 
him  how  I  had  found  some  fair  ladies,  and 
brought  them  to  the  house,  even  as  I  did  but 
now  to  Lord  Albert." 

"  And  how  did  Wilfred  Conyers  receive  your 
information  ?" 

"  An  angry  flush,  my  lord,  passed  athwart 
his  pallid  face,  and  his  dark  eye  was  bent  full 
upon  me.  I  do  not  know  the  man  whose  search- 
ing gaze  I  could  not  abide,  saving  this  Wilfred 
Conyers;  but  beneath  his  stedfast  glance  my 
spirit  quails.  That  marble  brow,  my  lord,  and 
melancholy,  thoughtful  countenance,  so  expres- 
sive of  pity,  as  it  were,  of  the  follies  of  the 
human  race,  and  yet  without  the  least  shade  of 
contempt,  awes  my  very  soul.     Virtue  herself 
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seems  enthroned  on  that  placid  and  contempla- 
tive brow ;  vice  and  deception  shrink  away 
abashed." 

"  Mean  you,  boy,"  said  De  Walden,  seizing 
Palikar  by  the  arm  ;  "  mean  you  to  say  that, 
even  by  look,  you  excited  suspicion  ?" 

"  No,  I  think  not,  my  lord :  but  I  pray  you, 
whatever  the  deed,  let  me  not  be  placed  in 
contact  with  that  Wilfred  Conyers.  His  spirit 
hath  the  mastery  over  mine."*' 

"  And  so  it  would  seem  over  that  of  most 
men,"  remarked  De  Walden.  *'  Curse  on  the 
fellow — I  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  his  sword ; 
but  the  dagger,  Palikar,  might  find  a  way, 
where  the  fair  sword  would  fail ;  or," — and  ap- 
proaching close  to  the  page,  De  Walden  whisp- 
ered, "  what  say  you  to  the  poisoned  chalice  ?" 

The  swarthy  colour  fled  from  the  bronzed 
cheek  of  Palikar — his  tongue  clung  to  the  roof 
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of  his  mouth — his  dark  eyes  appeared  bursting 
from  their  sockets— a  cold  clammy  sweat  broke 
out  over  his  face — his  whole  frame  shivered, 
and,  reeling  against  the  wall  of  the  apartment, 
he  drew  his  hands  over  his  face,  and  groaned 
aloud  in  agony.  De  Walden  yet  stood  in  the 
same  posture,  with  his  head  bent  forward,  and 
his  right  arm  raised,  as  if  leaning  gently  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  boy  ;  his  knee  bent,  and  almost 
on  tiptoe,  every  muscle  set,  and  most  rigid 
his  face,  yet  darkened  with  the  Satanic  idea ; 
and  the  lips  apart,  as  if  whispering  the  accursed 
words. 

"  Oh  !  my  lord,"  at  length  said  Palikar  in  a 
low  voice,  pressing  his  hands  against  his  burn- 
ing forehead ;  "  oh  !  there  is  a  horrid  hissing 
in  my  ear.  Speak  never  more  of  poison.  What ! 
dreg  his  wine-cup  ;  and  watch  his  starting  eyes, 
bursting  their   searments,   check    the    healthy 
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current  of  his  blood,  and  mark  the  convulsive 
quivering  of  his  limbs,  and  the  black  venom  run 
through  the  swelling  veins  of  that  smooth,  calm 
forehead,  fashioned  like  a  god's,  and  maddening 
his  brain  ;  to  hear  his  cry  of  torture  ringing  in 
my  ear  !  Oh  !  no,  my  lord — my  very  flesh 
creeps  at  the  thought.  Give  me  the  dagger  or 
the  brand,  and  I  will  let  the  life's  blood  flow  in 
one  bright  red  stream ;  but  poison — dash  it 
down — accursed  be  the  hand  that  ever  mingled 
it,  and  ground  into  dust  the  chalice  that  shall 
hold  it." 

"  Hah !  Palikar,  why  is  thy  soul  yet  so  weak 
as  to  paint  imaginary  terrors,"  said  De  Walden, 
resuming  his  wonted  composure,  and  taking  the 
agitated  page,  whom  he  loved  tenderly,  by  the 
hand.  "  Come,  my  poor  boy,  calm  thyself ;  I 
should  have  known  thy  heart  was  not  quite  har- 
dened— cheer  up  ;  take  thy  lute  and  while  away 
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the  hours  with  some  soft  air,  speaking  of  the 
sunny  isles  where  thou  didst  so  love  to  disport 
thyself;"  and,  seating  himself  on  a  footstool  near 
the  oriel  window,  the  page  Palikar  playdd 
sweetly  on  the  soft  instrument  some  wild  notes 
of  the  Mainote  pirates,  commemorative  of  the 
renown  of  the  islanders  in  the  days  when  Greece 
was  a  glory  among  the  nations ;  and  the  tune 
changed  gradually  to  a  mournful  dirge,  telling 
of  shame,  of  bondage,  and  of  tears ;  and  then 
again  the  sounds,  swelling  into  a  more  ani- 
mated strain,  thrilled  of  high  daring,  of  ven- 
geance, and  of  liberty  ;  hymning,  in  conclusion, 
the  regeneration  of  that  beautiful  country. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

It  is  not  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother, 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black. 
Nor  windy  inspiration  of  forc'd  breath  ; 
No — nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye, 
Nor  the  dejected  'haviour  of  the  visage  ; 
Together  with  all  forms,  modes,  shows  of  grief. 
That  can  denote  me  truly.     Those,  indeed,  seem. 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play  : 
But  I  have  that  within,  which  passeth  show. 
Those  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe. 

Shakespeare. 

The  house  of  Sir  Philip  Maulerever  stood  with- 
in the  palace  court  of  St.  James's,  and  the  widow- 
ed lady  of  that  gallant  warrior,  closely  allied  to 
the  late  Lady  Barnadiston,  nursed  that  grief 
at  the  bereavement  of  her  much-loved  husband 
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which  the  hand  of  time  can  alone  assuage.  Her 
house  was  a  house  of  mourning  ;  and  the  dark 
hatchment,  gaily  relieved  by  blazing  heraldry 
of  the  arms  of  the  departed  chief,  seemed  a 
strange  triumph  of  human  vanity  and  pride. 
What  cared  he— the  dead,  perhaps  the  for- 
gotten— for  the  senseless  display  of  the  blazonry 
of  the  heraldic  honours  and  motto  of  his  moul- 
dering ancestors  !  Could  such  mockery  soothe 
his  departed  spirit,  or  touch  the  "fettered 
dust.P"  Small  care  hath  he,  I  trow,  for  the 
pompous  pageantry  of  earthly  array.  The 
servants  and  retainers  of  the  Maulerever  moved 
about  with  slow  steps,  and  countenances  set  to 
sorrow,  and  the  black  scarfs  over  their  leathern 
doublets  and  polished  armour  bespoke  their 
return  from  the  funeral  procession.  The 
portals  were  closed,  and  grief  appeared  to  reign 
in  solitary  silence,  when  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
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gate  disturbed  most  rudely  the  sad  tranquillity. 
The  bars  were  slung  slowly  around  by  the  old 
porter ;  the  unwieldy  but  faithful  servant  of 
his  late  master,  and  Palikar,  rode  into  the  yard, 
followed  by  Mistress  Milbank,  Alice  Soame, 
Master  Biddulph,  and  the  tire  woman.  The  old 
domestic  doffed  his  cap  most  reverently  to  the 
ladies,  wondering  much  what  all  this  might 
mean,  and  believing  that  some  mistake  must  have 
arisen  touching  the  entrance  of  the  cavalcade 
into  the  house  of  woe ;  and  with  this  idea,  he 
said  humbly  to  Master  Biddulph, 

"  Our  lady  mourneth,  honoured  sir,  and 
would  not  be  disturbed." 

"  I  fear,"  said  Alice  to  Mary,  "  that  our  in- 
trusion at  this  time  will  be  scarcely  welcome." 

"  And  yet,  Alice,  must  we  perforce  request 
reception.  I  would  indeed  we  had  elsewhere  to 
go,   for  it  misgives  me  much  to   trouble   the 
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noble  lady  in  her  grief.  Say  ye,  that  the 
orphan  charge  of  the  late  honoured  Lady 
Barnadiston  craveth  the  protection  of  the  Lady 
Maulerever." 

The  name  of  Barnadiston  acted  as  magic 
upon  the  servants  of  the  Maulerever,  who  had 
crowded  round  the  cavalcade ;  several  hastened 
to  assist  Mary  and  her  friend  from  their  horses, 
and  bowed  them  on  to  the  hall,  where  they  met 
the  old  housekeeper  of  Lady  Maulerever  has- 
tening to  welcome  the  orphan  girl,  and  assure 
her  of  her  honoured  lady's  immediate  coming 
forth  to  greet  her. 

"  Our  lady  is  sadly  cast  down,  my  young 
mistress,"  said  the  old  dame,  courtseying  lowly, 
"but  it  will  do  her  heart  good,  that  it  will, 
poor  soul,  as  she  said  herself,  to  kiss  pretty 
Mistress  Milbank;  but.  Lord,  ye  be  both  such 
pretty  winsome  looking  young  ladies,  that  I  am 
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sure  my  good  lady  will  be  glad  to  see  ye. 
Wouldst  take  something,  my  gentle  dears  ? 
ye  must  be  sadly  awearied  of  your  journey," 
and  the  old  housekeeper  shook  the  huge  bundle 
of  keys,  suspended  to  her  apron.  "  Rest  ye, 
my  dear  young  ladies,  whiles  I  procure  ye 
some  refreshment."'  And  without  waiting  for  a 
reply,  the  good  old  woman  hobbled  off,  saying 
to  herself,  "  Ah  !  pretty  dears ;  they  must  be 
sadly  weary,  surely." 

The  room,  whereinto  Mary  and  Alice  had 
been  shown,  was  hung  with  dark  drapery ; 
and,  in  the  gloomy  afternoon  of  a  thick  foggy 
November-day,  though  a  fire  blazed  in  the 
chilled  apartment,  it  felt  bleak,  desolate,  and 
oppressing.  The  two  friends  walked  round, 
surveying  the  family  pictures  that  frowned  or 
smiled,  according  to  the  character  of  the  ori- 
ginals.    There  might  be  seen  the  matron  of  the 
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Elizabethan  era,  with  lier  starched  frills  and 
dignified  countenance,  patting  on  the  head  the 
blooming  curly-headed  boy,  with  his  cherub 
roseate  cheeks — the  infant  similitude  of  the 
afterward  celebrated  warrior.  Sir  Philip  Maule- 
rever ;  and  near  it  a  full-length  likeness  of 
the  manly  youth,  verging  into  manhood,  armed 
cap-a-pie,  holding  a  barbed  courser  with  short- 
ened rein.  There  might  be  seen  the  steel-clad 
warriors,  who  had  fought  in  the  bloody  wars  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  with  their  more  renowned 
sires,  who  had  led  the  van  of  battle  at  Cressy 
and  Poictiers,  together  with  the  grim  and  sterner 
chiefs,  the  great  feudatories  of  the  Norman 
Plantagenets,  ^^rmed  with  the  formidable  axe, 
horse  and  man  cased  in  iron.  Girls  were  there 
too  in  the  dresses  of  every  century,  from  the 
age  of  conquering  William.  And  one  old- 
fashioned  portrait  of  the  Saxon  sire  of  the  line 
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— the  hairy  barbarian,  who  with  Hengist  and 
Horsa  led  the  native  valour  of  his  tribe  to  the 
conquest  of  the  unwarlike  Britons. 

Mary  Milbank,  ever  fond  of  traditionary 
recollections,  and  the  memorials  of  the  olden 
times,  became  so  wrapt  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  pictured  heroes  of  the  race  of  IVIaulerever, 
that  she  observed  not  the  noble  widowed  lady 
(jf  that  house,  until  her  attention  was  awakened 
by  the  soft  touch  of  Alice ;  and  as  she  turned 
round  from  her  earnest  survey  of  the  portrait, 
that  of  the  long-haired  Saxon  chief,  the  noble 
Lady  Maulerever,  clad  in  her  sable  robes,  en- 
tered the  room.  Mary  ran  up  and  dropped  on 
one  knee,  kissing  the  hand  of  the  ancient  lady, 
wlio  affectionately  raised  her  up,  and  welcomed 
the  beautiful  orphan  with  a  warm  embrace. 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  girl,"  said  Lady  Maulerever, 
"  a    few    years     have    indeed    wrought    great 
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changes.  It  seems  to  me  scarcely  more  than 
the  passing  away  of  a  summer  day  since  I  was 
at  Kedington  with  my  kinswoman,  the  late 
noble  Lady  Barnadiston,  and  thou," — and  the 
old  lady  kissed  the  smooth  temple  of  Mary, 
"  thou,  and  the  curly-headed  boy,  Albert,  were 
wont  to  be  chasing  the  butterflies,  with  eager 
hands  and  outstretched  arms  ;  and  my  gallant 
lord  used  to  take  delight  in  putting  the  daring 
Albert  on  his  war-horse,  much  to  the  terror  of 
my  noble  kinswoman,  his  mother.  The  little 
Alice  too,  my  love,  who  brought  us  up  nosegays 
from  the  village,  and  was  such  a  favourite  with 
us  all — how  is  she  grown  up  ?  I  suppose  be- 
yond my  recollection,  like  thyself,  into  woman- 
hood?" 

Mary  took  Alice  by  the  hand,  for  in  her 
timidity  that  gentle  girl  had  held  herself 
back ;     and    she    said    to    Lady    Maulerever, 
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"  Here,  lad}^,  is  the  little  flower  girl  of  Keding- 
ton,  but  more  shy  than  in  former  days.  Since 
the  death  of  my  honoured  protectress,  the  Lady 
Barnadiston,  she  has  been  my  chiefest  friend 
and  companion." 

"  Thou  art  most  welcome,  my  little  Alice ; 
kindly  welcome  are  you  to  my  house."  And 
the  good  old  Lady  Maulerever  patted  the  pretty 
blushing  Alice  on  her  cheek,  complimenting 
her  upon  her  good  looks — a  matter  of  great  joy 
to  the  old  lady,  who  in  her  younger  days  had 
herself  been  celebrated  for  beauty. 

"  Come,  my  dears,  sit  ye  down,  and  refresh 
yourselves — ye  must  be  a  hungered,"  said  the  old 
housekeeper,  heading  a  tray  of  refreshments 
which  a  servant  was  bringing  in.  "  Poor  crea- 
tures, my  honoured  lady,"  said  the  ancient 
dame,  courtesying  respectfully  to  Lady  Mau- 
lerever,    *•  poor    creatures — they    seem    quite 
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(starting  back  a  pace  or  two)  "  Wilfred  Con- 


yers  ! 


"  Aye,  Palikar,''  said  Wilfred,  fixing  his 
searching  eye  full  on  the  abashed  countenance  of 
the  young  page,  "  it  is  so.  What  dost  thou 
here  in  such  company  ?  how  long  have  ye  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  this  goodly  lieutenant,  who, 
methinks,  has  deserted  a  post  of  some  trust.  It 
is  well,  however,  ye  are  found,  Master  Bid- 
dulph — ye  will  answer  this  to  liOrd  Albert." 

''  That  boy.  Master  Conyers,"  replied  Bid- 
dulph,  "  met  us  by  chance  at  a  hostel,  and  con- 
ducted us  freely  to  this  house.  For  the  de- 
sertion of  my  post.  Master  Conyers,  it  were 
but  a  little  thing,  in  comparison  with  allowing 
Mistress  Milbank,  and  old  Soame's  daughter 
Alice,  to  journey  on  the  highway,  without 
sufficient  protection.  I  think  not,  my  lord 
will  blame  me  greatly,  for  undertaking  such 
a  charge." 
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"  Perhaps  not/''  said  Wilfred  ;  and  without 
further  word,  he  walked  into  the  house,  while 
Palikar  sought  his  master,  and  Henry  Bid- 
dulph  strolled  to  the  stables,  to  see  to  the 
horses  after  their  travel. 

Meeting  a  servant  in  the  entrance-hall,  Wil- 
fred Conyers  bid  him  say  to  Mistress  Alice 
Soame,  that  there  was  one  in  the  parlour  who 
desired  her  company ;  and  walking  forward,  he 
placed  his  raven-plumed  cap  and  large  riding 
gloves  upon  the  table.  Waiting  with  more  anxiety 
than  he  usually  showed,  while  that  pale  intel- 
lectual face  seemed  slightly  tinged  with  a  passing 
hectic,  as  if  under  some  momentary  excitement, 
a  light  footstep  tripped  across  the  hall,  and  in 
another  moment  the  delicate  form  of  the  gentle 
Alice  sunk  into  the  arms  of  the  dark-haired  Wil- 
fred. He  raised  her  from  that  fond  embrace, 
and  holding  her  from  him,  parted  back  from  her 
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fair  brow  the  rich  luxuriance  of  her  light 
shading  hair,  perusing  her  blooming  face  with 
a  fixed  and  fond  gaze.  A  tear  rose  to  her  deep 
blue  eye — a  tear  of  joy  ;  and  Wilfred,  pressing 
her  once  more  to  his  bosom,  kissed  away  the 
pearly  drop. 

"  My  Alice !  art  well,  my  poor  girl  ?  Thou 
hast  acted,  my  girl,  an  unwise  part,  not  like  to 
thee,  Alice,  in  leaving  thy  peaceful  home,  and 
travelling  in  the  company  of  that  doubtful 
man.  It  was  not  well,  my  own  beloved  Alice, 
so  to  do,  after  my  warning ;  but  ye  are  safe, 
thanked  be  God,  and  under  the  roof  of  a  most 
noble  lady.'' 

"  O  Wilfred,  I  will  tell  you  all  hereafter, 
and  ye  will  not  blame  me.  Indeed,  Wilfred, 
we  owe  Master  Biddulph  much  thanks;  but 
now  I  must  away  this  moment.  Ah,  my  young 
lady  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you,  and  hear  of 
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Lord  Albert :  he  is  well,  quite  well,  isn't  he, 
Wilfred  ?" 

"  Quite,  dearest  Alice,  but  in  sad  anxiety 
about  Mistress  Milbank." 

"  My  father,  Alice  ?" 

"  The  old  man  is  most  hale  and  hearty, 
Wilfred  ;"  and  away  ran  Alice  to  the  chamber 
of  Mary,  to  surprise  her  with  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  arrival  of  Wilfred  Conyers. 

"  O  Alice  !  and  Albert — why  is  not  Albert 
with  him?" 

"  I  know  not,  dear  young  lady,  but 
he  is  well ;"  and  Mary  flew,  rather  than 
stepped,  down  the  great  staircase,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Alice ;  and  just  in  that  moment 
Albert  Barnadiston,  galloping  into  the  yard, 
sprung  off  his  horse,  and  caught  the  almost 
insensible  Mary  in  his  arms,  who,  overcome  by 
the  force  of  her  feelings  and  sudden  joy,  lay 
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almost  senseless  on  the  bosom  of  the  agitated 
Albert.  As  she  recovered  gradually,  she  mur- 
mured, "  Will  you  forgive  me,  Albert,  and  think 
not  ill  of  me  ?  I  was  to  blame,  but  I  could 
no  longer  bear  up  against  dreadful  suspense.*" 

"  Forgive  you,  my  Mary — for  what  ?  I  am 
overjoyed,  now  that  I  know  you  to  be  safe — I 
am  happy  indeed." 

"  O  Albert !  you  will,  I  fear,  despise  me.  I 
know  I  acted  wrong.  It  was  not  maidenly  or 
fitting,  that  I  should  leave  your  castle,  and 
travel  without  your  sanction." 

"  Despise  you,  my  dearest  Mary  ?  harbour 
not  such  a  thought.  I  may  somewhat  blame 
your  rashness,  but  I  know  your  character  too 
well.  The  ordinary  rules  of  your  sex,  are  not 
applicable  to  you  ;  and  I  know  and  feel,  my 
dearest,  the  anxiety  that  impelled  you  to  leave 
Kedington.       It    was    hazardous,    Mary,   but 
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all  is  well,  since  it  has  ended  in  this  our  happy 
meeting.  Wherefore,  my  love,  didst  thou  ad- 
venture such  an  undertaking?" 

"  O  Albert !  grief  at  your  long  absence,  and 
hearing  never  from  you,  together  with  the 
wild  tale  of  an  errant  gipsy-boy,  v\ho  raised 
fears  in  my  bosom  for  thy  safety,  determined 
me  to  come  hither  and  learn  the  worst.  I  thank 
my  God,  I  have  found  thee  safe,  and  un- 
harmed, Albert."" 

"  And  Henry  Biddulph,  where  is  he  ?"  and 
an  angry  spot  glowed  on  the  countenance  of 
Albert :  "  how  dare  he  to  quit  my  castle, 
without  the  knowledge  of  stout  Anthony  Con- 
yers  r 

•'  Attach  not  blame  unto  him  therefore, 
Albert ;  indeed  he  does  not  deserve  it :  thou 
wilt  not,  Albert,  for  my  sake.  Much  am  I  in- 
debted to  Master  Biddulph,  for  his  ready  ser- 
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vices,  and  most  dutiful  attention  on  the  road. 
If  he  has  done  aught  to  displease  thee,  Albert, 
it  was  through  my  orders,  and  I  am  bounden  to 
speak  well  in  his  behalf.  You  must  not  chide 
him,  Albert.*" 

*'  Well,  dearest,  since  he  has  such  an  in- 
tercessor, I  must  not  be  harsh  with  him.  And 
for  his  care  of  you,  my  dearest  Mary,  he  is 
indeed  entitled  to  my  favour.  Hast  seen  our 
gallant  lieutenant,  Wilfred?" 

"  Awhile  since,  my  lord,  when  I  entered  the 
house,  I  found  him  in  close  converse  with  Pa- 
likar,  the  eastern  page  of  Lord  De  Walden." 

Mary  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm  :  "  What,  Wil- 
fred Conyers,  mean  you  to  say,  that  that  gaily- 
dressed  Asiatic,  who  brought  us  in  hither,  was 
Palikar,  the  vile  wretch  who  stabbed  my  Lord 
Albert  ?  God,  had  I  known  it,  I  would  have 
wandered  over  the  town  barefoot,  rather  than 
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have  proceeded  in  the  company    of   that  fear- 
ful and  dangerous  boy." 

"  O  Mary  !"  said  Albert,  "  that  is  long 
since  forgotten,  and  if  the  boy  has  rendered 
any  kindness  to  you,  which  I  have  learnt  he 
has  done,  he  merits  my  acknowledgments ; 
besides,  I  shall  hold  him  greatly  in  my  esteem, 
for  from  him  did  I  learn  ye  were  here.  But 
how  came  he  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Bid- 

duiph  r 

"  Master  Biddulph,  I  take  it,''  remarked 
Mary,  "  knoweth  no  more  of  him  than  the  acci- 
dental meeting  of  this  morn ;  or,  if  he  do,  I 
was  not  aware  of  it." 

"  Nor  have  you  the  same  suspicion,  lady," 
observed  Wilfred  Conyers,  "that  Alice  has? 
You  believe  not  the  gipsy-boy  and  the  page 
Palikar  to  be  one  and  the  same  person  ?" 

"  O  no,  Wilfred   Conyers ;    fancy  not  such 
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nonsense.  It  was  but  a  wild  dream  of  Alice 
.  Soames** :  she  thought  such  dark  eyes  were  not 
common.     Was  it  not  so,  Alice  ?''' 

"  I  merely  hinted  to  Master  Wilfred,  my 
dear  lady,  that  which  I  had  before  spoken  to 
you ;  and  then  he  made  me  relate  all  that  had 
passed  from  the  moment  of  the  appearance  of 
the  young  gipsy  at  the  castle,  to  his  sudden  and 
unaccountable  leaving  of  us  at  the  village  of 
Woodford  ;  and  then  the  coming  of  Palikar. 
When  I  had  ended,  Wilfred  knit  his  brow, 
and  striking  the  table  with  an  energy  quite  un- 
common with  him,  he  exclaimed,  '  By  heavens  ! 
this  is  some  infernal  intrigue  of  De  Walden's.'  " 

"And  so  do  I  think,"  said  Wilfred  to  the 
astonished  group.  "  My  lord,  I  am  convinced 
this  said  gipsy  and  Palikar  were  one  and  the 
same.  Henry  Biddulph  must  be  looked  to.  I 
would  grieve  to  attach  blame  to  breathing  man 
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unjustly — and  he  may  have  been  deceived — for 
that  young  page  has  the  deviFs  cunning ;  but  if 
he  have  wilfully  and  knowingly  been  tampered 
with  by  the  page  of  De  Walden,  he  is  no  fit 
follower  for  the  Barnadiston." 

"No,  by  heaven!"  cried  Albert,  "if  he  be 
found  the  communicator  with  the  page,  with 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  the  same  as  the  va- 
grant gipsy,  I  will  dismiss  him  from  my  service 
with  public  ignominy." 

"  It  cannot  be,  my  lord  ;  you  must  not — say 
you  will  not,  Albert — judge  harshly  of  Master 
Henry  Biddulph.  I  will  be  surety  for  his 
faithfulness." 

"Rest  thee  contented,  dearest  Mary.  No 
follower  of  a  Barnadiston  was  ever  unfairly 
treated — it  is  not  the  custom  of  our  house. 
And  for  Henry  Biddulph,  I  will  myself  talk 
with  him.      I  wonder  much  he  appeareth  not. 
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You  are  lodged,  Mary,  even  as  I  would  most 
wish  thee:  there  is  no  staid  matron  of  more 
respect,  and  dignified  withal,  than  the  noble 
Lady  Maulerever.  Ye  will  do  well  to  hearken 
unto  her  councils,  and  abide  by  her  advice. 
Make  my  duties  to  my  honoured  kinswoman, 
and  say  we  will  share  her  evening  meal.  For 
the  present,  adieu,  Mary  !"  And  putting  his 
arm  within  that  of  Wilfred  Conyers,  the  Bar- 
nadiston  passed  out  through  the  halL 

At  the  portal  leading  into  the  street, 
Henry  Biddulph  fell  upon  one  knee,  with  his 
head  bent,  demanding  the  pardon  of  his  lord. 
"  It  is  death,  sire,"  he  said,  "  for  a  soldier  to 
desert  his  post ;  and  I  have  no  excuse  to  offer 
in  forsaking  the  honourable  charge  you  were 
pleased  to  put  me  in  trust  of" 

"  Arise,  Biddulph,"  said  Albert,  ''  we  freely 
forgive  you  touching  that  matter ;  and,  may  be. 
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we  will  show  our  gratitude,  tlierefore,  in  some 
way.  But  we  would  question  you  upon  another 
subject  most  dear  to  our  honour.  Suspectest 
thou  that  any  spy  hath  pried  into  my  castle  of 
Barnadiston  ?"" 

'•  None,  my  noble  lord,  by  my  admission,  or 
with  my  connivance.  Mistress  Milbank  did 
indeed,  admit  a  young  gipsy,  who  was  over 
curious,  and  of  a  most  plausible  and  shrewd 
nature;  and  since  he  played  us  but  a  saucy 
trick,  I  have  been  ill  at  ease  regarding  him. 
Yet  I  see  not  his  admittance  can  be  frauo^ht 
with  any  bad  consequences,  since  he  was  among 
us  but  a  few  hours." 

"  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you.  Master  Bid- 
dulph,"  asked  Wilfred  Conyers,  fixing  a  search- 
ing look  on  the  countenance  of  Biddulph,  which 
betrayed  no  emotion  ; — "  have  ye  formed  any 
judgment,  that  the  gipsy-boy,  and  the  eastern 
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page  who  accompanied  you  hither,  were  one  and 
the  same  person  ?" 

"  I  would  swear  otherwise,  by  the  hilt  of  this 
good  sword,  which  my  noble  lord  bestowed 
upon  me.  Had  I  so  thought,  it  had  fared  hard 
with  the  page,  despite  his  jewelled  dagger  and 
courtly  manner." 

"Think  you,  Biddulph,  were  you  in  pr.esence 
of  that  page,  and  could  scan  his  features  with 
close  observance,  ye  would  be  able  to  recognize 
the  gipsy,  were  it  he?"  asked  Albert. 

"  The  habits  of  my  early  life,  my  noble  lord," 
replied  Biddulph,  have  sharpened  my  observ- 
ance of  mankind.  Now  that  ye  have  raised  a 
doubt,  methinks,  were  I  to  see  the  page,  I 
would  prove  him." 

^'  We  will  straightway,  then,  to  the  apart- 
ments of  Lord  de  Walden.  Palikar  will  be 
there  ;  and  I  enjoin  you,  Biddulph,  to  note  him 
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closely.  I  absolve  you  from  all  suspicion  of 
any  connexion  with  that  boy,  beyond  what  he 
appeared  to  you  in  his  usual  guise ;  but  we 
have  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  page  of  De 
Walden  was  the  gipsy  at  Barnadiston ;  it 
is  a  matter  that  greatly  concerns  our  honour.'* 
And  mounting  his  horse,  Lord  Albert  took  his 
way  slowly  to  the  house  of  De  Walden,  followed 
by  Wilfred  Conyers  and  Master  Biddulph. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

O,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours ! 
There  is  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to. 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin. 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  and  women  have. 

Shakspeare. 

••'  It  must  be  so,  Palikar,^''  said  De  Walden, 
"  that  Wilfred  is  incorruptible  and  may  not 
be  made  a  tool  of ;  but  after  what  I  have  ga- 
thered, yon  stout  lieutenant  of  the  Barnadiston 
may  be  tempted  to  do  us  service.  You  say  he 
is  of  a  free  and  confiding  nature,  and  simple 
withal,  besides  being  superstitiously  given.     I 
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had  believed  that  no  man  was  proof  against 
temptation,  and  that  the  most  upright  might 
in  some  shape  be  corrupted,  but  this  Wilfred 
baffles  me  sorely ;  there  cannot  be  two  such  in 
the  world,  and  in  some  way  we  shall  win  Mas- 
ter Biddulph  to  our  purpose.  Is  he  poor? — 
hath  he  ambition  ? — has  he  been  disappointed  ? 
— is  he  jealous? — envious,  vain,  or  foolish?  or 
what  is  his  failing  weakness  ?  Some  he  must 
have,  and  our  business  will  be  to  pander  to 
that  predominating  passion.  Let  me  but  win 
him — let  me  have  but  one  sure  and  secret  spy 
in  the  camp  of  mine  enemy,  and  I  will  work  his 
downfall.     What  say  you,  my  Palikar  ?" 

"  That  Henry  Biddulph  is  neither  foolisli 
nor  ambitious,  neither  jealous  nor  vain.  The 
Barnadiston  is  too  liberal  to  have  a  poor  fol- 
lower; but  the  weak  point  of  Biddulph  is 
pride !      He  would  be  a   leader,   and  he  is  a 
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slave — he  would  command,  and  his  spirit  rebels 
at  obedience.  Were  there  a  war  we  might 
likely  win  him  to  our  standard." 
"  And  in  no  other  way,  Palikar  ?" 
"  None,  my  lord,  that  I  know  of.  He  is 
well  inclined  to  me,  and  I  will  impl-ove  the  ad- 
vantage. It  were  hard  to  say  what  changes, 
time,  and  the  wile  of  the  serpent's  tongue  might 
effect.  An  honest  nature  may  be  corrupted  by 
a  persevering  and  a  crafty  course." 

"  Do  your'  best,  then,  Palikar,  to  gain  the 
active  partizanship  of  this  Henry  Biddulph. 
Either  by  fraud,  or  force,  the  Barnadiston  must 
be  circumvented ;  and  for  his  marriage,  I  swear 
by  the  proud  spirit  of  fallen  angels,  that  the 
race  of  the  Barnadiston  shall  be  rooted  out  of 
the  land.  No  heirs  shall  be  raised  up  to  his 
body,  for  before  Banquo"'s  lineage  shall  smile  on 
me,  I  will  mvself  stab  him  to  the  heart,  even  at 
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the  altar-piece.  See  ye,  boy,  many  flaunters 
or  wassailers  on  the  Mall,  any  court  dames 
proud  of  their  sweeping  trains  ?*" 

"  None  of  note,  my  lord,  save  the  Barnadis- 
ton,  who  Cometh  this  way,  more  musingly  than 
is  the  wont  of  that  fiery  peer,  followed  by  Wil- 
fred and  Master  Biddulph.  Surely  they  are 
bound  hither  to  no  good  purpose !  Shall  I 
give  order  that  ye  are  engaged  ?" 

"  Not  so,  Palikar ;  I  joy  to  feast  mine  eyes 
on  the  wretch  whose  destruction  1  am  plotting ; 
besides,  I  would  gladly  see  this  bold  Bid- 
dulph." 

"  I  will  away  then,  my  lord,  for  my  spirit 
feels  itself  rebuked  in  the  presence  of  Wilfred 
Conyers,  and  my  eye  falls  beneath  his  prouder 
glance." 

"  Hand  me,  Palikar,  the  trial  of  the  mur- 
dered Raleigh.     Sit  ye  down  in  the  recess  of 
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yonder  window,  and  take  good  heed  of  all  that 
passeth." 

De  Walden  flung  himself  upon  a  couch,  and 
appeared  to  be  deeply  absorbed  in  reading, 
while  Palikar,  drawing  up  his^  feet  beneath  him, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Asiatics,  was  almost 
concealed  from  observation  by  the  shadowing 
of  the  darkened  recess. 

As  Albert  was  announced,  De  Walden  placed 
his  book  upon  the  table,  and  familiarly  mo- 
tioned him  to  share  his  seat  on  the  couch,  and 
pressing  the  hand  of  Albert  warmly,  "  I  am 
rejoiced,"  he  said,  "  to  hear  that  all  cause  for 
your  anxiety  is  removed ;  and  it  pleases  me 
much  to  find  that  my  graceless  page  should 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  render  slight  ser- 
vices to  any  who  are  dear  to  Lord  Albert  Bar- 
nadiston.  The  lady,  I  hear,  is  passing  fair,  and 
of  a   pregnant   wit.     Are  we  to  have   her  at 
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court,  Albert,  or  shall  you  mew  her  up  again 
in  your  feudatory  fortalice,  as  a  creature  too 
rare  to  be  exposed  to  the  rude  gaze  of  the 
multitude  ?" 

"  My  object  in  seeking  you,  De  Walden,  was 
to  bestow  some  mark  of  my  favour  on  Palikar. 
I  am  indeed  well  pleased  with  his  conduct,  and 
would  have  him  wear  this  chain  in  memorial  of 
his  services  to  a  Barnadiston.  For  the  lady, 
she  is  sufficiently  fair,  as  ye  have  heard,  and  is 
most  grateful  to  the  page.  Touching  her  ap- 
pearance at  the  court,  it  will  depend  on  the 
judgment  of  the  noble  widow  of  that  gallant 
warrior,  Sir  Philip  Maulerever,  with  whom  she 
abideth.  Her  manner  savoureth  of  the  simpli- 
city of  a  country  breeding,  for  she  was  reared 
an  orphan  from  the  days  of  her  childhood  by 
my  honoured  mother,  and  is  little  suited  for 
the  gaieties  of  a  court." 
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"  Palikar,  Albert,  is  too  much  honoured  by 
your  notice,  and  deserveth  not  so  splendid  a 
mark  of  your  generosity,  as  you  would  fain 
bestow  upon  him ;  he  did  no  more  than  a 
courteous  breeding  warranted.  But  tell  me, 
Albert,  thou  art  an  especial  favourite  of  our 
lively  and  fascinating  Queen,  and  much  esteemed 
by  the  taciturn  King,  our  royal  master.  Pinnest 
thou  thy  faith  on  princes'  favours  ?" 
"  Why  dost  thou  ask,  De  Walden  ?" 
'*  Because,  Albert,  the  page  before  me  read- 
eth  me  a  lesson  of  the  ingratitude  of  crowned 
puppets.  The  blood  of  Raleigh,  the  chivalric 
knight  of  Elizabeth,  the  wise,  the  fearless,  and 
accomplished,  the  scatterer  of  the  Armada's 
pride,  and  the  founder  of  theVirginian  colony — 
one  who  must  ever  be  great  and  glorious  in  the 
annals  of  his  country,  crieth  out  against  the 
jealousy  and  tyranny   of  the  House  of  Stuart. 
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When  such  men  are  sacrificed  by  the  base 
passions  of  princes,  we  should  consider  their 
fate  as  the  warning  voice  to  those  whose  for- 
tunes 'hang  on  princes'*  favours.'  For  my  part 
I  care  not  how  soon  I  sever  my  connexion  with 
the  court  and  its  sycophants.  The  lawn  sleeves 
rustle  over  much  in  the  council  chamber,  and 
the  slackening  of  the  penal  ordinances  smack- 
eth  of  the  curtain  lecture.  I  trow  ye  accom- 
pany the  Lord  General  once  more  in  his  French 
wars.     I  bear  him  not  company  again." 

"Nor  I,  De  Walden— I  have  found  my 
Lord  of  Buckingham  most  gracious,  and  of  a 
high  and  noble  nature — a  most  brave  gentleman 
in  the  war ;  but,  as  a  leader,  over  impetuous, 
and  utterly  beyond  controul.  I  would  not, 
therefore,  willingly  serve  under  him.  But,  is  it 
true,  the  report  of  articles  of  impeachment  to 
be  framed  against  the  Lord  General,  and  wherein 
it  is  rumoured  ye  are  mainly  concerned  ?" 
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"  I  have  had  some  hint  thereof,  Albert,  and  the 
King  has  sent  for  me  to  council  me  thereon,  as 
his  majesty  tyrannically  termed  it.  Ye  are 
aware  that  I  have  forsworn  the  friendship  of 
Buckingham  ?" 

"  It  was  told  to  me,  De  Walden,  with  the 
addition,  that  you  consorted  with,  and  were 
high  in  favour  with  the  Presbyterian  leaders ; 
fear  you  not  to  provoke  the  resentment  of  the 
haughty  and  unforgiving  Villiers  ?" 

"  O  Albert,  a  De  Walden  fears  not  to  pro- 
voke the  resentment  of  breathing  man.  The 
pride  of  Buckingham  must  fall,  and  the  day  is 
gone  by  in  our  land  when  the  frown  of  a  minis- 
ter, or  the  will  of  the  minion  of  a  king,  could 
blast  the  fortunes,  and  often  bring  to  the  block 
the  noblest  of  the  realm.  The  privileges  of 
our  order  were  craftily  crushed  beneath  the  art- 
ful rule  of  the  Tudors;  but  the  lion-blood  of 
that  race  hath  been  chilled  by  its   admixture 
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with  a  northern  cross,  and  we  have  little  to 
thank  Scotland  for  in  her  kingly  present.  The 
house  of  Stewart  have  only  inherited  the  bad 
qualities  of  the  Tudors,  over-reaching  pride, 
vanity,  and  obstinacy,  and,  with  the  present  mo- 
narch of  that  line,  utter  faithlessness." 

"  I  must  not  listen,  Lord  de  Walden,"  said 
Albert,  "  to  such  slanders  against  my  sovereign 
— they  amount  to  treason,  and  must  not  be  en- 
dured." 

"  Well,  Albert ;  I  know  you  to  be  a  stickler 
for  royalty  and  the  right  divine  of  kings,  and 
though  I  have  not  trespassed  in  my  censure 
beyond  that  which  is  echoed  from  St.  Stephen's, 
yet  I  would  not  willingly^  give  you  offence. 
Believe  me,  however,  Albert,  that  the  day  is 
fast  passing  away  when  the  minds  of  men  shall 
be  held  in  the  thraldom  of  hereditary  tyranny. 
The  noble  of  England  must  stand  for  the  pri- 
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vileges  bequeathed  by  the  great  Alfred — entire 
freedom  to  all  free-born  Englishmen." 

"  Perhaps,  De  Walden,"  remarked  Albert, 
"  the  kingly  power  hath  assumed  overmuch, 
and  must  be  in  some  measure  restrained;  but 
surely  you  would  not  advocate  the  tyranny  of 
the  psalm-singing  sectarians — they  are  lifting 
their  heads  high  among  the  people,  and  as  they 
say  in  their  assumed  metaphorical  language, 
'Exalting  the  horns  of  their  pride.'  I  love 
them  not,  and  shall  be  strong  against  their  su- 
premacy. Better  be  beneath  the  domination  of 
an  hereditary  king  than  the  slaves  of  any  legis- 
lative assembly." 

"You  know  my  creed,  Albert.  Ambition  is 
my  idol,  and  I  will  worship  her  in  that  mode 
which  holdeth  forth  the  best  chance  for  pros- 
perity. De  Walden  is  not  romantic,  nor  chi- 
valrous, and  will  not  be  found  fighting  with  the 
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cavaliers  against  the  odds  of  a  roused-up  nation. 
The  time  is  fast  approaching,  Albert  Barnadis- 
ton,  when  the  choice  of  duties  shall  be  between 
the  children  of  our  mother  land  and  her  anointed 
king.  I  shall  be  found  supporting  the  charter 
of  our  liberties.  Art  disposed  for  a  turn  along 
the  mall,  Lord  Albert?" 

"  Aye,  De  Walden,  it  would  please  me  well; 
but  first  I  must  throw  this  chain  round  the  neck 
of  Palikar.     I  have  not  seen  the  page." 

"Your  e3'es  scarcely  serve  you  well,  Albert. 
Mark  you  not  his  form  reposing  in  yonder  deep 
recess,  within  the  shadowing  of  that  oriel  win- 
dow?" 

"  Now  that  you  have  drawn  my  observa- 
tion thereunto  I  do ; — but  what  doeth  he  yon- 
der.?" 

"  Tlie  boy  sleepeth,  it  is  like.  Many  a  time 
will  he  dream  away  the  livelong  day  with  his 
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folded  arms,  and  his  chin  pillowed  on  his  breast, 
as  though  he  were  reposing  in  the  noontide  sun 
beneath  the  fallen  and  graceful  columns,  scat- 
tered over  the  desolation  of  his  once  renowned 
land,  beautiful  even  in  her  decay  ;  awhile  since 
he  was  playing  on  his  lute  the  wild  and  soul- 
stirring  airs  of  the  island  music,  and  I  have  re- 
marked they  ever  affect  him  with  melancholy 
and  drowsiness.  We  will  wake  him  up,  Albert. 
Poor  boy !  he  is  alone  in  the  world,  in  a 
strange  land,  and  hath  no  friend  but  De  Wal- 
den.  I  indulge  him  in  all  his  caprices,  and  I 
find  him  devoted  beyond  the  usage  of  a  follower. 
'Tis  pity,  he  is  of  so  quick  and  apprehensive  a 
temper ;  indeed,  'tis  most  dangerous,  and  I  have 
more  than  once  been  tempted  to  deprive  him  of 
his  jewelled  dagger  and  ornamented  pistols,  but 
it  would  break  his  proud  heart." 

As  De  Walden  said  this,  he  glanced  his  eye 
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furtively  at  Albert,  but  he  could  see  in  tlie 
lineaments  of  that  open  manly  countenance  no- 
thing but  the  kindest  sympathy  to  the  Anato- 
lian page,  whose  dagger  had  so  nearly  'reft  him 
of  life.  The  remembrance  of  that  fearful  deed 
appeared  not  to  live  in  the  memory  of  Albert, 
and  even  in  that  moment  the  vindictive  and  re- 
lentless De  Walden  could  not  help  feeling  an 
admiration  for  the  generous  character  of  the 
Barnadiston  ;  and  as  he  aroused  the  feigned 
sleep  of  the  page,  who  sprung  up  with  a  start- 
ling energy,  with  the  cry  of  "  God  is  merci- 
ful,"— and  paid  his  lowly  salaam  to  Albert,  De 
Walden  said  in  a  tone  of  feeling  really  from 
his  heart, 

"  Palikar !  treasure  the  gift  of  Lord  Barna- 
diston—  a  more  generous  and  gallant  noble,  a 
more  kind  and  forgiving  spirit  existeth  not  in 
our  peerage.'* 
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The  boy  touched  his  head  to  the  ground, 
kissing  the  hem  of  the  rich  velvet  purple  cloak 
of  Albert,  who  hung  a  massive  gold  chain 
around  the  swarthy  bare  neck  of  the  handsome 
page,  saying,  *'  You  will  wear  this,  Palikar, 
for  the  sake  of  the  fair  damsel  thou  didst  serve 
so  well  in  the  hour  of  need." 

Raising  himself  to  his  full  length,  Palikar 
gradually  folded  the  massive  chain  around  his 
throat,  until  it  formed  a  collar  of  gold. 
"  Thus,"  said  he,  "  do  the  warriors  of  my 
country  go  forth  to  battle  with  the  rich  gift  of 
their  mistresses  circled  around  their  necks.  And 
sharp  must  be  the  sword,  Damascene  the  steel, 
and  stalwart  the  arm,  that  can  sever  the  em- 
bossed golden  chain,  or  cut  through  the  snaky 
folds  of  the  twisted  turban.  Had  I  but  one  of 
the  quilted  cotton  coats  of  our  people,  I  should 
not  fear  to  challenge  any  single  knight  or  'squire 
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to  combat.  I  might  be  stunned,  but  I  could 
not  be  severely  wounded.  In  peace  and  in  war, 
I  shall  be  proud  to  wear  the  chain  in  memory 
of  the  generosity  of  Lord  Albert,  and  the  noble 
lad}'  who  commanded  my  duties.  One  so  beau- 
tiful, and  so  gracious  withal,  is  not  easily  to  be 
forgotten.*" 

"  There  must  be  some  wonderful  fascination, 
Albert,  about  this  young  lady ;  for  Palikar 
hath  hitherto  been  utterly  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  beauty  :  indeed  I  have  never  known 
him  so  much  as  notice,  or  even  honour  with  a 
passing  observation,  the  many  beautiful  women 
he  hath  beheld,  not  only  amidst  the  brilliancy 
of  this  our  court,  but,  moreover,  amidst  the 
stately  Spaniards  or  the  voluptuous  Italians. 
But  his  description  to  me  of  this  fair  damsel 
was  more  after  the  manner  of  a  raving  lover, 
than  a  sober,  and  usually  so  calm,  a  page.     Is 
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the  lady,  Albert,  any  thing  beyond  the  ordinary 
standard  of  her  sex  ?'' 

"  You  shall  some  day  judge  for  yourself,  De 
Walden  ;  a  lover  would  spiritualize  the  charms 
even  of  an  Ethiopia  mistress,  and  therefore  it 
were  not  well  I  should  trust  myself  to  speak  of 
the  lady  in  question.  I  shall  content  myself 
by  saying,  she  hath  been  nurtured  with  a  most 
extreme  care,  and  hath  profited  by  the  example 
of  my  ever  honoured  mother,  who  was  herself  a 
pattern  of  the  perfect  and  stately  dignity  of  the 
court  of  Elizabeth."" 

Throwing  a  rich  velvet  black  cloak,  fastened 
with  an  emerald  brooch,  over  his  shoulders,  and 
placing  his  steeple-crowned  hat,  ornamented 
with  a  raven  feather,  negligently  on  his  head, 
Ue  Walden  took  the  arm  of  Albert,  and  de- 
scended into  the  court,  followed  by  Palikar; 
and  issuing  upon  the  mall,  they  were  joined  by 
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Wilfred  Conyers  and  Biddulph — the  latter  fall- 
ing back  and  entering  into  converse  with  the 
page,  while  Wilfred  walked  alongside  of  the 
two  young  lords.  They  had  not  proceeded  far, 
when  the  King,  accompanied  by  a  train  of 
courtiers  and  flaunting  gallants,  made  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  mall,  coming  directly  down 
the  path  which  De  Walden  and  the  Barnadiston 
had  chosen.  The  former  would  have  fain 
avoided  this  direct  encounter  with  majesty,  for 
his  late  conduct  had  been  most  displeasing  to 
the  monarch  ;  but  he  was  too  far  advanced  to 
make  a  retreat  ;  and,  drawing  up  on  the 
path,  the  two  young  lords  gracefully  unbon- 
neted  to  their  royal  master,  who  returned  the 
salutation  of  Albert  with  marked  pleasure ; 
but  his  swarthy  countenance  darkened  at  the 
sight  of  De  Walden,  and  pulling  his  hat  down 

over  his  brows,  he  turned  his  head  from  that 
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noble,  offering  him  a  most  public  insult ;  while 
the  crowd  of  courtiers,  ever  ready  to  anticipate 
the  frown  of  sovereignty,  murmured  their 
disapprobation,  glancing  significantly  on  the 
haughty  Adrian,  who  fiercely  returned  the 
broad  stare  of  the  sycophants:  he  folded  his 
arms,  set  liis  teeth,  and  stamped  his  heel  into 
the  ground.  "  Ye  are  great  now,  Charles 
Stewart !" — such  was  the  passing  thought  of 
De  Walden, — "  and  thy  followers  would  exalt 
thee  into  a  demi-god ;  but  there  are  those  whom 
thou  despisest  working  thy  downfall;  and  by 
the  soul  of  my  great  ancestor,  king-making 
Warwick,  I  swear  this  insult  shall  some  day  be 
answered  !  If  we  watch  our  hour,  there  are 
none,  however  exalted,  can  escape  a  long-trea- 
sured vengeance." 

"  Didst  observe  the  king  frown  upon  me, 
Lord  Albert  ?''''  said  De  Walden  with  a  sneer. 
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"  He  averted  his  face  somewhat  suddenly ; 
but  may  be  it  was  to  note  some  object,''  re- 
marked Albert. 

"  Very  likely,"  rejoined  De  Walden  in  an 
indifferent  manner ;  "  kings  are  easily  diverted 
— may  be  a  goose  or  a  buzzard  was  honoured 
with  the  royal  observation ;  but  I  must  e'en 
leave  ye  and  hie  me  home.  I  have  some  mat- 
ters to  attend  to  which  I  had  nearly  forgotten — 
but  where  is  my  page  ? — vanished  ? — didst 
mark  him,  Wilfred  Conyers  ?" 

"  He  is  but  just  past  forth  from  the  mall, 
with  Master  Biddulph,  apparently  holding  close 
conference.  They  are  likely  bounden  to  one  of 
the  taverns  close  by,  perhaps  to  pledge  each 
other  on  their  late  acquaintance." 

"  Adieu,  Lord  Albert  ! — engrave  on  your 
heart  the  words  of  Wolsey — '  Oh  !  how  wretched 
is  that  poor  man  who  hangs  on   princes'  fa- 
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vours  I' '' — and  turning  down  the  mall,  De 
Walden,  the  victim  of  stormy  passions,  sought 
his  own  home,  to  brood  in  solitude  over  schemes 
of  ambition  and  revenge  ;  while  Albert,  taking 
the  arm  of  Wilfred,  repaired  with  a  joyful 
heart  to  the  house  of  the  noble  Maulerevers. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

On  thy  calm  joys  with  what  delight  I  dream^ 
Thou  dear  green  valley  of  my  native  stream  ! 
Fancy  o'er  thee  still  waves  th'  enchanting  wand. 
And  every  nook  of  thine  is  fairy  land. 

Bloomfield's  Broken  Crutch. 

"  Well  met,  Master  Biddulph,''  said  Palikar, 
as  the  two  nobles  walked  forth  from  the  house  of 
De  Walden,  leaving  their  followers  to  discourse 
as  they  might,  while  they  took  to  the  mall ; 
**  glad  am  I  to  have  so  fair  an  opportunity  of 
treating  to  a  stoup  of  wine  the  trusted  lieu- 
tenant of   the   Lord   Barnadiston.      I   am   the 
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more  so  disposed  towards  you,  Master  Biddulph, 
since  the  accident  of  our  meeting  hath  enriched 
me  with  this  massy  golden  chain,  which  you 
perceive  I  wear  as  an  embossed  collar,  after  the 
fashion  of  my  country.  It  is  the  splendid  gift 
of  your  noble  master,  to  be  worn  for  the  sake 
of  Mistress  Milbank ;  and  I  would  fain  pledge 
with  you  the  health  of  the  fair  lady  and  of  the 
Lord  Barnadiston.  Hast  ever.  Master  Bid- 
dulph, frequented  the  hotelry  of  II  Signore 
Cena  ? — it  is  the  most  famed  for  dainty  cookery 
and  choice  wines  in  all  the  city ;  and  the  primest 
gallants  of  the  court,  and  their  servitors,  mingle 
there  greatly  ; — what  with  the  fence,  the  racket- 
court,  the  long  bowls,  and  the  firing  of  small 
arms,  there  is  a  constant  and  varying  flow  of 
company,  and  of  every  sort ;  the  noble  and  the 
simple  meet  on  equal  terms,  and  the  Signor 
Cena  does  the  honours  with  equal  grace  to  all: 
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My  master  hath  not  resorted  there  much  of 
late ;  but  it  is  a  rare  hostelry,  and  not  to  be 
lightly  passed  by  :  five  minutes'  walk  will  take 
us  thither."*'' 

"  With  all  my  heart  then,  Palikar,  will  I 
come  along  with  thee,  for  thou  art  a  shrewd 
lad ;  and  since  I  am  but  a  simple  countryman, 
little  used  to  the  ways  of  cities,  and  have  heard 
much  talk  of  the  fine  hostelries  and  the  like 
thereof,  and  the  gay  company,  with  divers  other 
marvellous  tales,  I  rejoice  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  knowledge  in  these  matters  which 
you  must  possess.  It  is  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  drinking  a  good  stoup  of  wine — to 
which,  however,  Palikar,  I  am  in  no  way  averse 
in  all  moderation — but  it  is  to  pry  into  the 
fashions  and  manner  of  these  places,  and  so  to 
be  able  to  tell  our  gentlefolks,  away  down  in 
the  far  country,  what  like  of  fine  doings  there 
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be  a  going  on  in  Lunnun,  that  I  gladly  avail 
myself  of  your  civilities.  Ye  must  mind  and 
take  the  ordering  of  every  thing,  the  payment 
of  the  bill  thereof,  and  the  like,  since  I  should 
betray  a  country  breeding  by  my  awkwardness. 
Let  us  along.  Are  we  apt  to  fall  in  there  with 
any  ruffling  brawlers  i' — for  in  that  case  I  would 
e'en  be  content  with  a  hearsay  account  of  these 
places ;  the  followers  of  the  Barnadiston  must 
not  be  heard  of  in  a  street  row — the  badges  of 
that  house  may  not  be  so  foully  disgraced." 

"  Ye  need  fear  no  ruffling,  Master  Biddulph," 
said  Palikar,"'  walking  with  a  rapid  pace  to- 
wards the  Strand  :  "  the  hostelry  of  the  Signor 
Cena  is  of  too  much  order  for  such  outrages. 
Quarrels,  of  course,  there  are;  but  they  are 
always  settled,  with  all  due  honour,  in  the 
fencing-court,  where  there  is  a  large  choice  of 
swords,  both  for  sabre  sway  or  the  long  lunge. 
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Many  a  proper  cavalier  hath  been  carried  out 
there,  slain  in  fair  duels  ;  but  the  gallants  who 
use  there  are  of  too  gentle  breeding  for  noisy 
rows  and  mixed  conflict.  No,  Master  Biddulph  ; 
many  a  time  have  I  seen,  in  the  fence-room, 
two  cavaliers  acquit  themselves  with  all  skill 
and  courage,  and  the  company  standing  round 
and  encouraging  the  combatants ;  and  many  a 
heavy  wager  have  I  known  lost  and  won  upon 
which  should  fall  first — but  all  orderly  and  most 
regular.  Ye  have  but  lately  come  to  London, 
or  ye  would  have  known  that  your  noble  lord 
and  Master  Wilfred  Conyers  do  honour  this 
same  hostelry  very  oft ;  and  ye  will  find  the 
badge  ye  wear,  will  sufficiently  make  ye  known 
as  a  follower  of  the  Barnadiston.  Here  we  are, 
so  ye  may  enter  and  judge  for  yourself." 

The  room  into  which  Biddulph  followed  the 
page  was  oblong,  with  a  particularly  low  ceiling. 
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extremely  dingy,  and  greatly  blackened  by  the 
glare  of  a  large  lamp,  suspended  in  the  centre 
of  the  apartment,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  all 
gallants,  who  were  obliged  to  pass  to  the  right 
and  left  to  avoid  striking  their  heads,  or  greas- 
ing their  flaunting  plumes.      Along  the   walls 
were  set  two  tables ;  and  the  upper  end  of  the 
room  was  crossed  by  another  of  broader  dimen- 
sions, at  which  the  Signor  Cena,  with  several 
assistants,  presided,  all  aproned  up  to  the  shoul- 
ders,   and    arms   bared.       Every   sort  of   cold 
meats,  pies,  game,  fish,  with   huge  hams  and 
luscious    tongues,    were     heaped    together    in 
tempting  and  artificial  confusion,  before  Signor 
Cena,  who  every  now  and    then    kept   crying 
forth  the  various  merits  of  his  different  dishes. 
"  Pies  savoury,  gentles  and  noble  lords  !  veni- 
son from  the  royal  forests ;  rare  beccaficos,  and 
the  first  flight  of  plump  cocks.     II  vostro  ser- 
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vitore,  signore,  the  finest  wines;  liquors  of  every 
sort,  noble  sirs.  A  stoiip  of  claret  for  the  cava- 
lier," saith  Signor  Cena,  "  the  eighth  down  the 
table.  Rare  fare,  noble  sirs,  and  easy  reckoning.**' 

With  such  commendations,  and  the  like,  did 
the  Signor  Cena  endeavour  to  excite  the  appe- 
tites oi  his  guests,  who,  seated  along  the  tables 
in  various  groups,  scarcely,  from  their  actions, 
appeared  to  want  much  encouragement  to  do 
justice  to  the  viands. 

As  Biddulph  passed  onward  through  the 
room  with  Palikar,  he  overheard  several  times 
— "  Ah  !  'tis  a  follower  of  Lord  Barnadiston's  ; 
a  stout,  likely-looking  fellow,  too :  I  wonder  he 
sorteth  with  that  imp  of  a  page;  I  would  as 
soon  keep  company  with  the  devil." 

"Hush  !"  said  his  companion;  "if  he  should 
hear  ye,  perhaps  he  would  very  soon  send  you 
to  his  infernal  majesty.    Recollect,  though  he  is 
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SO  slight,  there  are  few  so  quick  and  expert  at 
the  small  sword.  The  best  match  that  ever  I 
beheld  in  the  fencing-room  was  betwixt  Master 
Wilfred  Conyers  and  the  page ;  and  had  they 
been  sharpened  swords  instead  of  blunted  foils, 
it  would  have  been  equal  betting  upon  them, 
with  perhaps  Master  Conyers  for  the  choice."* 

Seating  himself  somewhat  aloof  from  the 
several  parties  scattered  along  the  table,  Palikar 
ordered  some  refreshments  and  a  bottle  of  the 
primest  claret.  Inviting  Biddulph  to  regale 
himself,  and  filling  a  long  glass  for  each,  he 
pledged  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  fair 
lady,  in  honour  of  whom  he  wore  his  golden 
collar,  and  of  the  Lord  Barnadiston. 

Biddulph  drained  the  wine-cup,  and  turning 
to  Palikar,  questioned  him  of  his  master : — 
"  Hast  served  long  with  the  noble  De  Walden  ? 
I  know  not  when  I  have  seen  a  finer  or  hand- 
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somer  cavalier.  Is  he  as  generous  and  free- 
handed as  his  person  would  warrant  ?" 

"  Aye,  Master  Biddulph,  a  rarer  and  more 
courageous  gentleman,  and  of  more  learning, 
and  knightly  accomplishments,  England  cannot 
show.  He  took  me  unto  him  an  orphan  from 
remote  lands,  and  he  hath  nurtured  me  with 
an  extreme  liberality,  and  wondrous  bounty : 
had  me  instructed  in  all  the  exercises  of  arms, 
and  treateth  me  more  as  a  confidential  friend 
than  a  serving  page.  Such  a  master  may  com- 
mand not  only  the  hands,  but  the  hearts  of  his 
followers." 

"  Keepeth  up  Lord  De  Walden  any  great 
state  ?"  inquired  Biddulph. 

"  Not  here  in  London  .  he  is  content  with 
my  single  service,  and  displayeth  not,  as  is  the 
custom  of  the  young  nobles,  bands  of  armed 
retainers,  disturbing  the  peaceable  inhabitants 
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of  the  city  with  fierce  quarelling;  but  on  his 
estates,  more  especially  within  the  princely 
halls  of  Braebrook,  he  supporteth  all  the  an- 
cient hospitality  of  an  English  baron.  My 
lord  is  much  changed  since  the  death  of  his 
noble  parents,  and  he  hath  not  cared  to  visit 
Braebrook  of  late,  'Tis  a  stately  pile — one  of 
the  war  fortalices  in  the  feudal  time,  and  the 
domains  are  most  extensive,  including  the 
township  of  Walden.  The  people  are  devoted 
to  the  house  of  Neville,  who  have  for  ages 
held  influence  over  the  country." 

"  And  doth  Lord  de  Walden  train  his  men 
to  arms  ?  What  number  could  he  command  in 
war  .?"  asked  Biddulph. 

"  At  an  hour's  notice,  two  hundred  horse- 
men could  mount  in  the  spacious  courts  of 
Braebrook.  In  a  day,  five  hundred  might  be 
mustered,  and  if  the  mandate  of  the  lord  went 
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forth  to  the  whole  tenantry,  a  thousand  horse 
would  march  beneath  his  banner. 

"  A  goodly  troop  enough,  if  well  trained, 
and  gallantly  led,"  remarked  Biddulph. 

''  Their  training  is  sufficiently  good,  and  if 
my  lord  were  to  put  himself  at  their  head, 
doubtless  he  would  lead  them  with  all  bravery ; 
but  he  is  more  inclined  to  politics  and  civil 
])ursuits,  than  unto  the  study  of  the  art  of  war; 
and  were  he  to  take  the  field,  he  would  rather 
serve  in  battle  under  an  able  soldier,  than 
enact  a  chieftain'*s  part.  Know  ye  of  any. 
Master  Biddulph  ?  any  stout  man  of  the  wars, 
who  might  be  depended  on,  if  need  were? 
And  Palikar  filled  up  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
handing  it  with  an  air  of  indifference  to  Bid- 
dulph, he  marked  with  a  searching  eye  his 
countenance." 

"  Ye  will  pledge  me  the  health  of  my  noble 
master,  the  De  Walden  ?" 
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"  Aye  boy,  that  will  I,"  and  emptying  the 
glass  at  one  gulph,  Biddulph  deliberately 
wiped  his  thick  moustache,  and  continued, 
"  Wert  in  earnest  boy,  touching  the  necessi- 
ties of  Lord  De  Walden,  to  find  a  fitting 
commander  for  his  gay  troop  ?" 

"  Most  earnest,  Master  Biddulph." 

"  What  pledge  couldst  give  me,  Palikar, 
that  ye  would  not  betray  a  man,  or  rather 
me  ?'' 

*'  Any  reasonable  one  to  most  men — to  you 
I  would  give  a  convincing  proof  of  my  sin- 
cerity— one  that  would  somewhat  endanger  my 
safety  in  your  company." 

"  I  swear,"  said  Biddulph,  by  the  living 
God,  that  if  ye  will  put  confidence  in  me,  it 
shall  not  be  betrayed." 

"  I  would  do  so,  Master  Biddulph,  but  to 
what  end  ?  Say  that  ye  will  serve  the  De 
Walden,  when  there  shall  be  need,  and  that  ye 
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will  give  him  all  information  touching  the  Bar- 
nadiston  and  his  ways ;  and  I  will  show  you  a 
token  that  shall  satisfy  you ;  and  I  will  pledge 
further,  that  the  De  Walden  shall  place  you  at 
the  head  of  a  goodly  troop  of  a  thousand  stout 
yeomen,  to  lead  in  war.  If  thou  likest  not 
this  proposal,  ye  will  forget  that  Palikar  ever 
made  it." 

"  A  goodly  troop  of  a  thousand  stout  yeo- 
men to  lead  in  war,"  muttered  Biddulph,  but 
yet  in  the  hearing  of  the  page  ;  "  'tis  a  glorious 
proposal !  Aye,  Palikar,  I  would  willingly  close 
with  your  offer,  but  how  will  it  tally  with  my 
present  service  ?" 

"  Outwardly  you  must  serve  the  Lord  Barna- 
diston,  and  be  a  spy  in  the  secret  employ  of 
the  De  Walden.     Art  willing  to  do  our  work.?" 

"  A  spy,  saidst  thou,  false  boy  !  how  dare 
ye  harbour  such  a  thought  of  me?  ye  are  but 
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young,  or  I  might  have  been  tempted  to  chas- 
tise thy  insolence." 

''  That  were  perhaps  easier  said  than  done, 
Master  Biddulph,"  said  Palikar,  putting  his 
hand  on  his  jewelled  dagger,  and  continuing 
calmly :  "  Well,  then,  we  will  say  no  more 
about  this  business — there  are,  no  doubt,  many 
stout  men,  and  skilled  in  the  wars,  in  England, 
capable  of  leading  the  barbed  horsemen  of  De 
Walden  in  battle.  Ye  are  standing  in  the  way 
of  your  own  preferment,  Master  Biddulph. 
Lord  De  Walden  would  reward  you  nobly, 
would  you  but  further  his  views  ;  and  it  is 
not  so  unusual  a  thing,  to  have  a  sure  friend 
among  the  trusty  followers  of  a  rival  noble.'' 

"  And  supposing  I  acceeded  to  your  pro- 
posal, what  might  Lord  De  Walden  expect 
from  me?"  asked  Biddulph. 

"  To  furnish  him  with  all  information,  and 
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to  aid  him  in  the  execution  of  any  designs  he 
might  undertake." 

"  And  if  I  so  consented,  he  would  reward  my 
treachery,  for  such  would  it  be,  by  high  prefer- 
ment in  his  own  service.  It  is  a  tempting  offer; 
for  now  I  am  but  a  commanded  slave,  not  only 
of  the  Lord  Barnadiston — that  were  no  more 
than  I  were  willing  for — but  also  of  that  mis- 
proud  and  arrogant  Wilfred  Conyers,  who  too 
much  abuses  the  ear  of  the  noble  Barnadiston. 
It  belikes  me  not  to  be  under  the  orders  of 
such  a  one,  and  though  the  service  you  would 
urge  me  to  is  not  the  most  honourable,  yet  if 
you  give  me  sufficient  surety,  I  will  think 
thereon ;  and  I  swear  to  ye,  none  shall  know 
of  this  our  conversation,  or  aught  more  that  ye 
reveal  to  me.*" 

Palikar  arose,  and  beckoned  Biddulph  into  a 
retired  passage.     "  Swear,"  said  he,  "  by  the 
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hilt  of  your  sword,  the  only  fit  oath  for  a  war- 
rior, that  ye  will  never  divulge  to  Lord  Albert, 
or  to  breathing  man  during  my  life,  the  se- 
cret I  will  show  ye,  of  my  sincerity  in  this 
our  dealing." 

"  I  swear,"  said  Biddulph,  greatly  struck 
with  the  solemn  tone  and  earnestness  of  the 
page,  whose  dark  eye  was  immovably  on  his 
face  as  he  kissed  the  handle  of  his  sword. 

"  I  will  trust  thee  now.  Master  Biddulph;  but 
mark  my  words,  and  think  them  not  vain  :  by 
the  soul  of  my  murdered  father,  if  by  look,  word, 
deed,  thou  showest  any  other  knowledge  of  me 
than  my  present  guise  doth  warrant,  this  sharp 
dagger,"  and  he  drew  forth  the  gleaming  wea- 
pon, "  shall  be  stained  with  thy  life-blood." 

The  action  was  so  sudden,  and  the  steel  flashed 
so  brightly  athwart  his  eyes,  that  Biddulph 
started  backward  several  paces,  while  Palikar, 
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smiling,  sheathed  his  dagger,  and  dra\ving  from 
his  bosom  a  broad  piece,  surmounted  with  the 
archer  bending  a  stubborn  bow,  he  held  it  up 
to  Biddulph. 

"  The  self-same  piece  I  gave  unto  the  gipsy- 
boy,  and  Palikar  proves  to  be  the  tramper  ! 
But  wherefore  did  you  assume  the  disguise  ?" 

"  It  was  my  natural  dress,  and  this  is  my 
disguise.  My  master,  the  De  Walden,  beareth 
a  mortal  enmity  to  Lord  Barnadiston ;  and  at 
his  bidding  I  made  good  my  entrance  into  the 
castle  of  your  lord,  to  gain  what  knowledge  I 
might,  but  more  particularly  to  make  a  friend 
of  some  intelligent  follower  to  aid  such  designs 
as  shall  place  the  Barnadiston  within  the  power 
of  my  master.  Be  thou  but  close,  secret,  and 
bold,  and  thy  highest  wishes  shall  be  crowned. 
May  we  depend  on  you  .?" 

"  In  so  far  that  your  secret  shall  be  safe  with 
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me,  and  ye  may  reckon  on  a  friend  in  your 
enemy's  quarters." 

"  Your  hand  to  that ;  we  ask  no  more  :  and 
remember  the  leading  of  the  troop." 

"  Away,  boy ;  the  heat  of  this  low  hostelry 
oppresses  me,  and  my  brow  burns  as  if  with 
liquid  fire.  I  would  breathe  the  free,  open  air 
of  heaven  ;"  and  pulling  his  flapping  hat  low 
over  his  dark  brows,  Henry  Biddulph  rushed 
out  of  the  room,  and,  wringing  the  hand  of 
Palikar,  hurried  with  rapid  strides  to  the  house 
of  Maulerever,  and  to  the  presence  of  his  inr 
jured  lord.  '*  Fool  that  I  was,*"  he  said,  "  to 
have  bound  myself  by  that  solemn  oath  !  were 
it  not  for  that  I  might  have  laid  open  the 
plotting  of  the  revengeful  foe  of  the  generous 
Barnadiston.  What !  betray  him  who  rescued 
me  from  the  ignomy  of  the  outlavv''s  life — and 
perhaps  from  a  disgraceful  death  ?     Never ! — 
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never,  Henry  Biddulph,  never  pride  thyself 
again  upon  shrewdness,  to  be  so  blinded  by  a 
gipsy-boy;  yet  so  well  did  the  young  varlet 
play  his  part  that  I  could  in  no  way  recognize 
him,  even  when  put  on  my  guard  by  Conyers. 
Let  me  see — all  stratagems  are  fair  in  war,  and 
I  will  so  far  order  myself,  that  the  De  Walden 
and  his  subtle  slave  shall  fancy  me  all  their 
own.  I  will  e'en  assist  their  plotting  to  the 
accomplishment  thereof,  and  take  them  in  their 
own  toils.  I  must  feign  myself  unbelieving  of 
the  reality  between  the  gipsy  and  Palikar,  to 
the  frank  and  manly  Barnadiston ;  and  at  some 
future  day,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  my  life,  I 
will  prove  that  honesty  and  gratitude  dwelleth 
in  the  bosom  of  a  proscribed  outlaw.  The 
oath  ! — fool  that  I  was,  for  the  gratification  of 
a  wretched  curiosity,  to  be  drawn  into  so  dan- 
gerous a  part !"     Calming  himself  with  his  firm 
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resolution  to  stand  by  Albert,  and  to  defeat 
the  machinations  of  his  mortal  enemy  by  the 
use  of  his  own  weapons,  Henry  Biddulph,  with 
a  lightened  conscience,  reached  the  house  of  the 
Maulerever. 

Joy  reigned  in  the  family  circle  assembled  at 
that  house.  The  noble  lady  had  nursed  the 
boy  Albert  many  a  time  and  oft  upon  her  knee, 
and'  she  had  sympathized  with  the  honoured 
and  high-born  Lady  Barnadiston,  in  the  ex- 
ulting pride  of  a  mother's  feelings,  glorying  in 
the  bold  bearing  and  beauty  of  her  only  son. 
And  when  Albert  came  to  court  he  was  the 
constant  guest  and  companion  of  her  gallant 
husband.  Sir  Philip  Maulerever.  The  noble 
qualities  of  the  Barnadiston  had  won  her  heart, 
and  she  was  sensible  she  could  never  repay  the 
devotion  which  had  urged  Albert,  at  the  hazard 
of  life,  to  the  rescue  of  her  gallant  husband ; 
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and  the  widowed  matron  was  deeply  affected  by 
the  honours  paid  by  the  Barnadiston  to  the 
memory  of  her  lord.  To  Mary  she  was  at- 
tached by  the  ties  of  earlier  recollections.  The 
orphan  had  been  her  petted  companion  in  her 
walks  amidst  the  beautiful  glades  and  embossed 
woodlands,  which  form  a  sylvan  solitude  around 
the  bumble  and  secluded  village  of  Kedington, 
more  picturesque  than  the  fabled  valley  of 
Tempe,  or  the  wilds  of  Arcadia,  consecrated  to 
Pan  and  his  dancing  satyrs.  With  her  childish 
fingers,  and  with  all  the  laughing  glee  of 
girlish  playfulness,  Mary  had  gathered  for  her 
the  fragrant  flowerets,  the  anemone,  the  purple 
violet,  and  the  blue  hare-bell,  which  perfumed 
the  voluptuous  banks  and  shaded  hedge-rows 
that  circled  round  the  domains  of  Barnadiston. 

The  Lady  Maulerever  welcomed  with  fond- 
ness the  dear    and    blooming    girl,    who    had 
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emerged  from  childhood  into  a  graceful  and 
lovely  woman,  girdled  with  the  zone  of  beauty, 
with  whom  she  had  passed  some  of  the  most 
innocent  and  happiest  hours  of  her  life,  amidst 
the  luxurious  scenery  of  Barnadiston,  where  the 
winding  rivulet  of  the  Stour  won  its  slow 
course  through  the  loamy  soil  and  richly  cul- 
tivated vallies  of  Thurlow  and  Wratting,  laving 
with  its  broader  stream  the  base  of  the  lordly 
turrets  of  Barnadiston  castle,  which  rose  ma" 
jestically  amidst  the  wooded  landscape ;  the  un- 
dulating park  spread  around  like  a  gay  garment 
of  beauty,  thickly  studded  with  many  a  gnarled 
oak,  beneath  whose  spreading  branches  might 
be  seen  the  graceful  reposing  forms  of  the 
timid  deer ;  whilst  clumps  of  odoriferous  beech, 
the  larch,  and  the  luxurious  foliaged  chesnut 
varied  the  deep  dales  and  glades  of  the  park ; 
and  the  stately  elm,  the  dark  mountain-fir,  and 
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the  spiral  ash,  on  whose  branch  the  fatal  croak- 
ing blue-tinged  raven  buildeth  his  lofty  nest, 
were  grouped  together ;  while  deep  groves  echo- 
ing the  sad  notes  of  Philomel,  or  responding  the 
love-note  of  the  cushat-dove,  or  the  cheerful 
and  melodious  song  of  the  blackbird,  or  spec- 
kled thrush,  studded  the  mossy  park.  And  as 
the  vesper-bell  floated  on  the  balmy  air  of  an 
autumnal  evening,  the  exulting  neigh  of  the 
bounding  steed  caracolling  in  the  pride  of  his 
strength,  or  the  deep-toned  bellowing  of  the 
lord  of  lowing  herds  might  be  heard ;  while  the 
bark  of  the  worrying  dog,  and  the  shrill  pipe  of 
the  shepherd  summoning  the  bleating  sheep  from 
their  browsing  banquet,  sounded  clear  in  the 
stilly  eve ;  and  as  the  broad  sun  sunk  behind  the 
leafy  forest,  touching  it  with  many  coloured  dyes 
of  beauty,  the  turrets  of  the  lordly  castle,  massy 
and  grand,  frowned  amidst  the  sylvan  solitude. 
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Much  did  the  Lady  Maulerever  question  her 
favourite  Mary  of  the  haunts  and  beloved  spots 
through  which  they  were  used  to  wander ;  and 
many  a  sigh  escaped  from  the  noble  lady,  as 
she  recalled  the  dear  time  when,  in  the  prime  of 
womanhood,  in  the  society  of  the  beautiful 
Lady  Barnadiston,  and  amidst  the  ancient  halls 
of  the  old  feudal  castle,  telling  of  the  glories  of 
a  noble  race,  and  of  the  renown  of  by-gone 
ages,  surrounded  by  beloved  faces,  the  familiar 
friends  endeared  to  her  by  many  acts  of  reci- 
procal fondness  and  love. 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  girl,"  said  the  lady,  taking 
affectionately  the  hand  of  Mary,  "  those  were 
the  blessed  days  of  my  happiness  on  earth — 
when  I  could  gaze  on  the  beaming  and  affec- 
tionate eye  of  my  honoured  husband,  and  sym- 
pathize in  the  sweet  friendship  of  the  companion 
of  my  childhood,  the  kind-hearted  and  beautiful 
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Lady  Bamadiston,  while  the  glad  peasantry, 
returning  from  their  healthful  labours,  were  used 
to  gather  beneath  the  shading  trees  in  the  park, 
and  dance  the  long  summer  eve  to  the  rude 
minstrelsy  of  some  village  player.  And  the 
rosy-cheeked  cherub  boy,  Albert,  led  thee  forth 
with  the  pride  of  protecting  boyhood,  amidst 
tlie  rejoicing  tenantry,  who  exulted  with  the 
true  old  English  feeling  in  the  promise  of  their 
future  lord.  Thou  wert  then,  my  Mary,  my 
most  especial  favourite — and  even  then  I  would 
have  adopted  thee  as  mine  own,  and  my  ho- 
noured lord  was  willing  thereto ;  but  we  could 
not  win  you  from  our  beloved  Lady  Bamadis- 
ton, who  frequently  told  us  that  you  were  the 
destined  bride  of  Albert.  Is  it  true,  my  love, 
that  thou  art  bethrothed  unto  the  Barnadiston  ? 
It  were  an  union  that  would  gladden  my  heart, 
for  I  know  of  none,  dearest,  nobler  than  Albert, 
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and  thou  art  the  maiden  I  would  have  him 
wed;^ 

Mary  flung  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  the 
affectionate  old  lady,  and  burying  her  suffused 
face  in  her  bosom,  she  confessed  her  attach- 
ment and  engagement  to  Albert.  "  But  years 
must  elapse,  you  know,  noble  lady,  before  I 
can  become  the  wedded  wife  of  the  Barnadis- 
ton.  Ye  know  the  curse  entailed  by  an  ances- 
tor upon  the  race,  if  any  should  break  his  death 
wish." 

'*  No,  my  love,"  said  the  old  lady,  some- 
what startled,  "  I  remember  not  to  have  heard 
it." 

"  Oh  !  but  it  is  well  known,  and  I  have  often 
heard  the  Lady  Barnadiston  speak  of  it,  and 
ever  with  much  reverence,  as  a  most  sage  be- 
queathment ;  and  in  the  later  time,  when  she 
observed  the  growing  attachment  between  Al- 
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bert  and  myself,  she  reminded  him  to  guard 
that  the  curse  prevailed  not  against  him." 

"  Well,  but,  my  love,  you  tell  me  not  what 
was  this  alarming  curse  ?" 

" '  That  any  Barnadiston  who  should  bind 
himself  in  wedlock  before  he  attained  his  twenty- 
fifth  year  should  be  accursed,  and  his  honours 
pass  away  to  another.'  'Tis  an  injunction 
handed  down  sacred  from  father  to  son,  and 
never  yet  violated.  We  know  that  Lord  Albert 
venerates  too  highly  the  memories  of  his  ances- 
tors to  infringe  so  strange  a  decree ;  and  were 
he  even  willing  to  break  through  this  long 
established  usage,  I  should  oppose  it." 

"Ah,  my  dearest  love,"  said  the  old  lady, 
patting  affectionately  the  dimpled  cheek  of 
Mary.  *'  Ye  would  never,  I  know,  act  against 
the  wishes  of  the  Lady  Barnadiston ;  and 
though    I    must  ever  regret  that  such    a   cus- 
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torn  is  prevalent  in  the  family,  yet  it  is  not  al- 
together devoid  of  wisdom  and  sound  judg- 
ment. It,  may  be,  would  have  been  still  more  to 
be  approved  of.  if  it  had  gone  on  also  to  say — 
that  at  that  age  every  Barnadiston  must  be 
wedded.  It  were  well  indeed  if  such  were  the 
rule  among  the  community  of  mankind,  for 
celibacy,  after  a  certain  time  of  life,  is  decidedly 
inimical  to  the  developempnt  of  the  more  gene- 
rous and  ennobling  attributes  of  man,  and  is  an 
encourager  of  all  his  most  disgusting  qualities 
— narrow  selfishness,  egotism,  vanity,  and  mo- 
roseness.  Since,  however,  ye  must  not  be 
wedded  yet  awhile,  I  shall  be  well  pleased  to 
have  with  me  so  long  a  dear  companion.  You 
will  command  in  my  house,  my  love,  as  my 
daughter ;  and,  indeed,  so  do  I  look  upon  you  . 
and  for  your  companion,  Alice,  she  shall  remain 
with  us  too." 
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"  That  were  kind  indeed,  ray  dear  lady  ;  but 
Alice  hath  a  grandsire,  whom  you  may  remem- 
ber, a  trusted  retainer  of  the  Barnadistons,  and 
now,  honoured  in  his  old  age,  kindly  cared  for 
by  the  gratitude  of  Albert.  Alice  is  the  sup- 
port of  the  hoary-headed  old  man,  a  balm  and 
comfort  to  him  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  will 
hasten  back  to  Kedingdon.  It  was  but  her  love 
to  me  that  induced  her  to  bear  me  company.  I 
would  she  were  married  to  Wilfred  Conyers: 
the  maiden  loves  him,  and  Master  Conyers  hath 
long  wooed  her  ;  but  Alice  is  a  strange  girl — she 
says,  and  truly,  that  when  we  are  married,  we 
must  give  up  all  other  ties,  and  cleave  unto  our 
husbands,  and  therefore  will  she  not  hear  of  a 
present  espousal,  in  that  she  will  not  desert  the 
old  man,  her  grandsire." 

"  Well,  I  love  her  the  more  for  it,"  said  the 
old  lady ;  "  a  noble  hearted  girl,  and  strict  prin- 
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ciple  withal.  But,  come,  my  dearest  Mary, 
call  Alice,  'tis  time  we  go  down  to  our  evening 
meal." 

The  happy  party  were  assembled  in  the  dining- 
parlour,  and  were  joined  by  Albert  and  Wilfred 
Conyers,  the  former  of  whom  related  the  late 
meeting  with  the  King,  and  the  manner  he  had 
shown  to  Lord  De  Walden, 

"  By  the  by,  Mary,  I  have  promised  him  an 
introduction  to  you  ;  a  gay  and  very  handsome 
cavalier  is  Adrian,  and  one,  T  assure  you,  who 
hath  great  sway  over  ladies'  hearts.  It  will  be 
fitting,  noble  lady,"  said  Albert,  addressing 
himself  to  Lady  Maulerever,  "  that  Mistress 
Milbank  be  presented  to  our  gracious  Queen." 

"  Surely,  Albert,"  replied  the  old  lady,  "  I 
will  myself,  when  it  shall  be  proper,  take  care 
to  the  introduction  of  Mistress  Milbank  at  court: 
the  adopted  daughter  of  the  Lady  Barnadiston, 
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and  I  may  now  say  mine,  shall  not  be  lacking 
of  a  distinguished  reception.  It  were  but  a 
small  compliment  to  the  loyalty  of  our  house 
were  it  otherwise,  Albert.'' 

With  such  discourse,  and  the  like  thereof, 
the  social  banquet  Avas  enlivened,  interspersed 
with  every  thing  of  interest  that  had  occurred 
in  the  absence  of  Albert  from  the  castle.  Mary 
or  Alice  minutely  related  all  the  changes  that 
had  taken  place,  with  many  circumstances 
wherein  the  jovial  old  'squire  prominently  shone; 
and  they  particularly  detailed  every  incident 
touching  the  gipsy-boy,  and  their  journey  under 
the  charge  and  most  marked  care  of  Master 
Henry  Biddulph. 

"  I  fear  me,"  said  Mary, ''  that  he  will  greatly 
fall  in  the  estimation  of  our  good  old  'squire, 
since  he  aided  our  plans ;  and  perhaps,  too,  in 
yours,  Albert  V 
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"  Not  SO,  Mary ;  he  that  hath  rendered  you 
service,  and  tended  you  with  such  delicate  care 
as  Master  Biddulph  seemeth  to  have  done,  is 
entitled  to  my  highest  gratitude.  I  wonder  me 
much,  Conyers,  that  Master  Biddulph  hath  not 
returned." 

While  the  Barnadiston  was  yet  speaking,  a 
servant  announced  that  the  lieutenant.  Master 
Biddulph,  would  speak  with  his  lord.  "  Bid 
him  enter ;"  and  the  lady  Maulerever,  followed 
by  Mary  and  Alice,  returned  to  their  apart- 
ments. 

"Well,  Wilfred,"  said  Albert,  "we  shall 
now  hear  something  touching  the  similitude 
between  Palikar  and  the  gipsy-boy.'* 

"Why,  truly,  my  lord,"  replied  Wilfred, 
"  since  I  have  learned  from  Alice  the  kind 
demeanour  and  remarkable  attention  that  Bid- 
dulph hath  shown  to  the  young  women  on  the 
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road,  so  free  from  all  rude  familiarity  and  un- 
mannerly jesting,  which  I  had  harboured  of 
him  in  my  thoughts,  he  has  won  greatly  in  my 
opinion.  Dark  and  impenetrable,  and  plausi- 
ble withal,  as  is  Palikar,  I  think  not  he  can  de- 
ceive Henry  Biddulph  on  his  guard.  His  out- 
law life  must  doubtless  have  taught  him  to  be_ 
hold  men  with  a  sure  judgment." 

*•  Well,  Master  Biddulph,"  demanded  Albert, 
on  the  entrance  of  his  follower,  "hast  com- 
muned with  the  page  of  the  Lord  De  Walden  ?" 

"  I  have,  my  lord,  noted  him  freely,  with 
close  observation,  and  thrown  somewhat  off  his 
reserve." 

"  And  what  sayest  thou,  touching  Palikar 
and  the  gipsy-boy  being  one  and  the  same .?" 

"  I  have  not  found,  my  lord,  that  Palikar 
the  page  resembleth  well  the  gipsy.  He  hath 
the  same  dark  eye,  and  the  same  complexion  ; 
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the  features  are  not  unlike,  but  the  page  of  the 
De  Walden  appeareth  taller  and  much  stouter, 
and  his  voice  is  of  graver  and  deeper  tone  ;  be- 
sides, the  manner  and  ideas  of  Palikar  are  not 
those  of  the  Bohemian.  In  my  apprehension 
they  are  not  the  same." 

"  But  yet,  ye  might  be  blinded,  Master  Bid- 
dulph,  the  costume  of  the  East  portrayeth  a 
larger  and  more  dignified  carriage  than  do 
the  close  fitting  habiliments  of  Europe ;  the 
graceful  turban  and  the  loose  robe  give  a  more 
dignified  appearance  and  higher  bearing  than 
the  jacket  and  mountebank  furniture  of  a  wan- 
dering Bohemian.  And  for  voice,  Palikar  hath 
a  versatile  disposition ;  he  can  not  only  set  his 
features  in  absurd  mimicry,  but  he  also  pos- 
sesses, to  eminent  perfection,  the  art  of  ventri- 
loquism; with  such  qualities,  and  the  most 
impudent  assurance   and    tact,    he  may   have 
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imposed  even  upon  so  close  an  observer  as  your- 
self," remarked  Wilfred. 

"  The  most  wary,  Master  Conyers,  are  at 
times  at  fault,  and  I  will  not  gainsay  that  it  is 
possible  to  dupe  me ;  but  one,  used  in  my  former 
calling  to  note  well  the  human  face,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  some  share  of  discernment.  It 
may  be  so,  but  I  have  not  found  that  the  page 
of  Lord  De  Walden  and  the  gipsy  are  the 
same." 

"It  can  have  been  then  no  more  than  some 
fanciful  whim  of  Alice  Soames,"  said  Albert ; 
"when  maidens  are  fearful  their  imaginations 
run  wild.  We  are  well  satisfied  with  you. 
Master  Biddulph ;  and  although  ye  greatly 
hazarded  your  soldiership  in  quitting  your  post 
at  the  castle,  yet  did  you  do  so  with  such  good 
cause  as  hath  more  strongly  confirmed  my  trust 
in  you.     You  will  lead  back  the  troop  on  the 
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morrow  to  Barnadiston,  and  I  will  furnish  you 
with  a  missive  to  Master  Anthony  Conyers, 
showing  that  we  are  well  pleased  with  you." 

"  And  with  your  leave,  my  lord,  I  would  take 
advantage  of  the  return  of  the  good  troop  to 
convey  Alice  Soame  back  to  Kedington,"  said 
Wilfred;  "she  hath  so  expressed  her  desire; 
and  she  is  but  ill  at  ease,  being  absent  from  her 
grandsire,  who  waxeth  feeble,  and  whose  light 
may  be  suddenly  dimmed.  I  would,  too,  greet 
my  father." 

"  Aye,  Wilfred,  do  so,  and  bear  my  affections 
to  the  stout  honest-hearted  old  man.  Say  unto 
him,  we  have  fleshed  our  maiden  swprds  in  the 
blood  of  Frenchmen,  and  borne  the  heron  crest 
of  my  ancestors  into  their  thickest  battle.  It 
will  rejoice  the  heart  of  the  old  'squire  to  hear 
of  shivering  spears  and  ringing  helmets — of 
plumes  waving,  and  war-horses  tramping,  and 
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all  the  heavy  current  of  fierce  fight.  How  will 
he  shout  with  exulting  rapture,  when  you  tell 
him  of  our  rapid  and  decisive  charge  with  our 
own  bordermen  upon  the  flank  of  the  French 
army — what  time  our  forces  crowded  over  the 
causey,  were  close  pressed  by  the  insulting  foe. 
It  was  the  page  of  the  De  Walden  who  directed 
our  concealed  march  through  the  deep  ravines, 
and  pointed  out  in  his  calm  manner  the  rear  and 
right  flank  of  the  insolent  enemy,  exposed  un- 
protected to  our  fury.  God  !  what  an  exulting 
moment  was  that,  when,  with  their  swords 
gleaming  and  steeds  champing,  their  counte- 
nances denoting  high  resolve,  and  mounting 
courage,  I  shouted  to  my  brave  troop — '  Upon 
them  !  on  for  a  Barnadiston — be  firm,  and  strike 
home  !'  and  setting  the  spur  to  blood-bay  Lang- 
ley,  I  heard  the  loud  shout  of  *  A  Barnadiston  ! 
a  Barnadiston  !'  from  our  gallant  men,  and  the 
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thunder  of  our  sweeping  charge  startled  the 
Frankish  host,  while  dismay,  panic,  havoc,  and 
confusion,  spread  around,  amidst  the  cry  of 
victory,  the  whistling  of  balls,  the  loud  roar  of 
the  deep-mouthed  canon,  the  spear  thrust,  and 
the  sabre  sway.  Had  our  English,  weakened 
as  they  were,  and  retreating,  turned  in  that  mo- 
ment upon  the  foe,  arrested  in  mid  career,  with 
the  old  cry  of  '  St.  George  for  merry  England  !' 
we  might  have  won  the  day  ;  but  as  it  was, 
Wilfred,  we  regained  sufficient  honour,  and 
brought  off  our  men  with  small  loss.  By  hea- 
vens !  it  were  cheering  to  see  the  old  'squire, 
when  he  learns  the  bearing  of  his  stout  border- 
men.  Many  a  day  will  he  go  about,  trolling 
catches  and  glees  of  some  war  songs,  celebrating 
the  glory  of  the  English  arms,  and  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  capering  Frenchmen,  as  he  terms 
them,  perhaps  after  this  fashion. 
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"  They  were  a  haggard,  toil-worn  crew, 

And  though  brave  as  lions,  they  were  but  few 

With  Henry  Agincourt  : 
Against  them  came  on  full  many  a  knight, 
Arm'd  cap-a-pie,  and  with  fierce  delight 

Spurning  our  English  bold. 

'^  They  were  vested  in  silk  and  in  cloth  of  gold. 
Their  numbers  were  full,  their  looks  were  bold. 

As  they  marshall'd  their  proud  array ; 
And  their  leaders  and  princes  all  shouted  '  Montjoy,' 
Their  oriflamme  flouted  the  low'ring  sky. 
Surrounded  with  thousands  of  spears. 

"  Then  their  herald  at  arms  bid  us  captive  yield. 
And  march  under  the  yoke  in  that  fair  field 

Of  famous  Agincourt ; 
But  we  fix'd  palisades,  bent  our  bills  and  bows, 
And  the  cry  of  '  St.  George  !'  so  startled  our  foes 

That  they  straightly  fled  away : 

"  Our  English  knights  charg'd,  in  close  array. 
With  their  spears  in  rest,  and  scatter'd  dismay 
Throughout  the  Prankish  host ; 
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While  Clifford  and  York,  and  great  Talbot's  name, 
"Were  echoed  aloud  in  that  field  of  fame 

Of  glorious  Agincourt : 
Where  the  pride  of  France  and  her  nobles  fell 
Beneath  our  English  bold,  who  fought  right  well 

In  the  field  of  Agincourt. 

"  Such,  and  many  more  of  the  like,  will  the 
honest  old  'squire  stave  about,  at  the  pitch  of 
his  voice,  all  round  the  country  ;  and  I  dare 
say,  Wilfred,  he  will  make  our  troopers  join  in 
chorus,  and  bid  the  warders  sing  it  along  the 
battlements." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

His  soul — like  bark  with  rudder  lost — 
On  passion's  changeful  tide  was  tost ; 
Nor  vice  nor  virtue  had  the -power 
Beyond  the  impression  of  the  hour ; — 
And  O,  when  passion  rules,  how  rare 
The  hours  that  fall  to  virtue's  share  ! 

Scott's  Rokeby. 

"  Thou  hast  been  in  commune,  Palikar,  with 
this  Biddulph  ?"  said  De  Walden  to  his  page  > 
"  hast  made  him  sure  ? — is  he  disposed  well 
unto  us  ?"" 

"  Aye,  my  good  lord,  Henry  Biddulph  is  a 
traitor  to  his  lord,   and  therefore  his  enemy 
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He  is  a  tool  fitted  to  thy  hand — one  that  I  may 
handle  to  good  account/' 

"  Felt  he  no  scruple  to  serve  us  ?" 
"I  held  forth  high  preferment,  and  an  as- 
surance of  a  fair  fortune  in  your  employ.     We 
have  a  friend  in  the  midst  of  our  enemies,  my 
lord." 

"  Not  ours,  Palikar :  though  my  hand  is 
against  Albert  Barnadiston's,  his  heart  yearns 
unto  me  ;  and  were  I  oppressed  by  numbers  in 
the  battle-field,  I  know  of  no  warrior's  arm  that 
would  be  stronger,  or  more  swift  to  my  rescue, 
than  the  bold  and  generous  Barnadiston ! — 
God  !  it  maketh  me  melancholy  !" — and  a  shade 
of  deepest  sorrow  rested  on  the  broad,  intellec- 
tual forehead  of  De  Walden,  who,  with  his  arms 
folded,  leant  against  the  casement  of  the  oriel 
window,  commanding  a  view  of  the  Thames, 
gazing,   in   a  contemplative   mood,    upon   the 
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gliding  waters,  glittering  with  the  resplendent 
reflection  of  myriads  of  stars  spangling  the  firma- 
mer>t.  "  Come  hither,  Palikar  !" — and  the  page, 
who  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  indulgent 
lord,  advanced  to  his  side  without  utterance, 
fixing  his  dark  eyes  most  anxiously  on  the  sor- 
rowing countenance  of  De  Walden.  "  Give  me 
thy  hand,  my  boy !" — and,  taking  kindly  the 
proffered  hand,  De  Walden  pressed  it  against 
his  temples.  The  lip  of  the  page  quivered,  and 
a  convulsive  tremor  shook  his  limbs ;  while  he 
made  a  sudden  movement,  as  if  to  withdraw  his 
hand  from  the  grasp  of  his  lord. 

"  Aye,  well  may  ye  be  startled,  ray  poor  boy  ! 
— it  burns! — throb,  throb! — a  river  of  lava- 
blood  poureth  along  my  liquid  veins  !  There 
is  a  fiend — an  incarnate — throned  in  my  brain — 
and  Ahrimanes  hath  defeated  Omri,  the  good 
spirit  of  De  Walden  !— but  I  am  not  ill,  Palikar 
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— fear  it  not !  'tis  no  more  than  the  evil  genius 
prevailing  over  him  of  goodness,  whose  calm 
soothing  would  have  come  over  me  amidst  the 
sublimity  of  yonder  scenes.  Look  forth,  boy  ! 
You  tremble,  Palikar — hah  !  does  my  writhing 
countenance  affright  ? — 'tis  passing  away — even 
now  hath  it  passed !  O  it  is  vain  to  struggle 
against  an  unerring  destiny  !  I  would  have 
saved  hira  but  awhile  since.  I  looked  on  yon- 
der vaulted  heaven,  and  on  the  tranquil  flow  of 
the  broad  river  below  me,  sparkling  '  with  the 
fairy  lights  that  live  along  the  sky ;'  and  I 
watched  the  beams  of  the  pale  moon  glancing 
upon  the  gothic  painted  windows  and  rich 
architecture  of  yon  tall  fane,  gleaming  upon 
the  tombs  and  statues  of  the  sages  and  heroes 
of  my  country.  The  face  of  the  night  is  fair, 
boy;  and  among  those  monuments  of  glory, 
there  is  one  dedicated  to  a  patriotic  De  Walden. 
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Yon  beam,  which  now  toucheth  with  its  hal- 
lowing lights  the  gloomy  porch,  shone  for  a 
while  upon  the  great  central  window,  full  on 
the  proud  monument  of  my  ancestor,  and  me- 
thought  his  spirit  descended  with  that  bright 
light,  and  ray  heart  softened— the  storm  of  my 
passions  was  sunk  to  rest,  a  thrilling  sensation 
of  religious  awe  came  over  me,  ennobling  aspi- 
rations arose  within  me — and  I  wept  tears,  hot 
tears !  I  could  have  fallen  at  the  feet  of  Albert 
Barnadiston — could  have  confessed  my  evil  de- 
signs, and  sued  to  him  for  forgiveness  !  I  could 
have  humbled  myself  in  the  dust ! — but  'tis 
gone  ! — the  dark  shadow  hath  cast  his  mantle 
over  me,  and  De  Walden  is  impelled  onward  by 
a  demon  thirsting  for  revenge  !  Oh  !  that  I 
could,  Palikar,  by  one  exalting  effort,  master 
this  accursed  fiend,  who  preyeth  on  my  very 
vitals,  and  turneth  all  my  wholesome  food  to 
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gall — who  chaseth  sweet  sleep  from  mine  eyes  ! 
and  bindeth  my  temples  as  with  an  iron  crown ! 
—but  no ;  it  is  vain  ! — the  galley-slave  is  no 
more  surely  chained,  than  I  am  as  the  slave  of 
fiery  passions  !  De  Walden,  who  might  wield 
the  rod  of  power,  and  sway  the  destinies  of  his 
country — who  might  leave  a  name  imperishable 
as  the  mountains  of  his  native  land,  prostrates 
his  intellects  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  re- 
venge. It  is  a  bitter  reflection,  Palikar,  and  a 
most  worthless  pursuit — but  it  must  be  so  ! — 'tis 
so  written  in  the  book  of  fate,  and  I  must  on 
and  fulfil  my  destiny  !"— and  turning  from  the 
window,  his  brow  bent  to  the  ground,  De 
Walden,  with  a  slow  step,  paced  the  apartment ; 
while  Palikar,  taking  his  lute  from  his  shawl 
girdle,  began  to  play  one  of  those  airs,  perhaps 
a  relic  of  those  old  Olympic  hymns  chaunted  at 
the  games,  to  celebrate  the  virtues  of  those  pa- 
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triots  and  heroes  who  had  been  crowned  as  the 
glory  of  their  country.  "  Put  down  thy  lute, 
my  boy,  I  understand  thy  meaning ;  but  it 
cannot  be." 

"  Why  not,  my  noble  lord  ?  surely  England 
holdeth  not  a  soul  of  firmer  purpose,  or  a  mind 
fraught  with  higher  capabilities  than  thine  own. 
Were  it  not  a  splendid  consummation,  worthy 
of  thy  genius,  to  attach  the  Lord  Bamadiston 
to  thy  interests,  to  enlist  in  thy  councils  the 
extraordinary  talent  of  Wilfred  Conyers,  and 
others  of  his  mark  and  likelihood  ;  to  be  virtu- 
ously great,  and  become  the  patriotic  leader  of 
a  party,  combining  liberality  of  principle  with 
a  firm  resolve  to  support  order,  and  the  equal 
balance  of  the  constitution?  It  would  be  a 
noble  and  everlasting  fame,  handed  down  to  the 
latest  posterity,  on  him  who  should  come  for- 
ward in  such  a  crisis  as  the  present,  and  mitigate 
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the  fierce  rage  of  contending  parties,  precipi- 
tating the  frightful  horrors  of  a  revolution  ; — 
who  should  '  hedge  in  the  sacred  person  of  a 
king/  and  preserve  the  just  prerogatives  of  the 
people; — his  name  would  be  recorded,  in  un- 
dying letters,  in  the  annals  of  his  land ;  and  it 
should  be  said  of  him,  *  And  these  his  acts,  are 
they  not  written  in  the  Book  of  Kings  ?'  Thou 
mightest  at  this  moment  rise  to  be  the  greatest 
character  in  the  land  of  thy  birth." 

"  There  are  many,  Palikar,  bom  with  endow- 
ments very  superior  to  those  who  are  raised  to 
the  seats  of  power ;  but  some  blight  is  often 
upon  their  energies,  and  they  unaccountably 
fail  in  almost  every  aim  of  their  lives,  and  their 
wounded  and  keenly-sensitive  minds  shrink  back 
with  reserve  and  disgust  from  all  connexion 
with  their  fellow-creatures.  These  are  they 
who  pine  away  and  die,  before  their  time,  of 
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broken  hearts.  And  for  fame,  Palikar,  wouldst 
thou  have  me  struggle  with  the  vain,  the  empty, 
the  envious,  and  the  mad,  for  that  poor  bubble 
which,  perhaps,  a  life  of  toil  may  not  accom- 
plish, and  which  a  breath  may  take  away  ? 
No,  Palikar,  there  was  a  time  when  I  might 
have  been  moved  by  such  aspirations  ;  but  'tis 
past ! — man  is  my  aversion — he  is  hateful  unto 
my  sight,  more  than  the  most  loathsome  insect 
that  creepeth  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  did 
I  possess  the  power,  I  would  feed  my  hatred 
with  the  pangs  wrung  by  torture  from  suffering 
humanity.  No  tyrant  that  hath  ever  been  re- 
corded in  the  glowing  pages  of  history  should 
compare  with  the  insatiable  De  Walden.  I 
would  revel,  with  all  the  malignity  of  a  fiend, 
over  the  marring  of  that  proud  form  after  God's 
likeness ;  and  it  should  joy  me  to  listen  to  the 
dreadful  groans  and  agonizing  cries  of  the  ex- 
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piring  victims  of  my  contempt.  With  only  thee 
as  my  companion,  Palikar,  seated  amongst  the 
pinnacles  of  yon  sacred  repose  of  the  by-gone 
great,  I  would  exult  in  the  overwhelming  of 
this  great  city.  It  would  joy  me  to  behold  the 
sword  of  the  destroying  angel  smiting  the  chil- 
dren of  men — falling,  in  one  promiscuous  heap, 
like  the  host  of  Sennacherib  beneath  the  blast  of 
some  pestilential  plague.  If  I  were  endowed 
with  the  power,  the  mighty  city,  which  spreadeth 
around  in  wondrous  grandeur,  should  crumble 
into  one  vast  heap  of  ruins,  as  if  '  by  the  touch 
of  the  enchanter's  wand ;'  and  we  would  spur 
our  horses  amongst  the  fallen  temples  and 
mighty  fragments  of  the  vast  city  of  the  dead. 
No,  my  boy  ;  I  love  not  man  ;  and  I  mingle 
with  him  only  to  mock  at  his  weaknesses  and  to 
deride  his  vanity.  De  Walden  shall  be  feared, 
and  not  be  loved ;   he  shall  be  courted  by  the 
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rulers  among  the  people,  and  shall  influence  the 
contending  parties  in  the  state.  The  spirit  of 
evil  shall  triumph  in  the  breath  that  can  fan  the 
flames  of  civil  war  ;  and  the  god  of  war  may 
even  be  glutted  to  the  full,  when  cavaliers  and 
roundheads,  prick-eared  rogues  and  flaunting 
fools,  cross  swords  in  full  despite — 

'  Some  fighting  for  their  church  and  king. 
Some  that  strange  psalms  they  may  sing.' 

By  heavens  !  'twould  make  me  laugh  to  see 
these  fanatics  fiercely  fight  upon  a  summer's 
day.  When  they  shall  be  drawn  out  in  array, 
we  will  strike  against  the  King.  Better  to 
fight  for  something,  than  to  remain  the  mere 
pampered  slave  or  fawning  courtier  of  such  a 
thing  as  Charles  Stuart !  But  tell  me,  Palikar, 
art  sure  of  this  Biddulph  .?" 

"  I  think,  my  lord,  he  would  serve  us.     Ke 
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who  listens  to  a  proposal  to  betray  his  master 
is  a  traitor  in  his  heart." 

"  And  yet,  Palikar,  he  may  only  seem  to  do 
so.  Ye  have  heard  of  those  who  have  maimed 
themselves,  railed  against  their  king  anjd  coun- 
try, and  have  thereby  wound  themselves  into 
the  confidence  of  the  invader  of  their  country, 
only  to  betray  him  to  his  destruction.  A  de- 
votion, Palikar,  peculiar  to  the  people  of  the 
East,  and  recorded  more  than  once  of  the  Per- 
sians, but  most  particularly  during  the  brilliant 
expedition  of  Julian,  the  philosophic  apostate, 
(that  victim  to  a  morbid  desire  of  fame,)  against 
the  great  king;  the  hero  who  could  destroy  his 
fleet  by  fire  on  the  Tigris,  and  advance  fear- 
lessly to  force  Sapor  to  fight  for  the  empire  of 
Asia,  was  deceived  by  the  noble  treachery  of 
one  who  devoted  himself  in  the  cause  of  his 
king  and  country.     And  the  retreat  and    glo- 
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rious  death  of  Julian  has  been  painted  by  his 
inveterate  and  intemperate  enemies,  the  Chris- 
tians, as  the  evidence  of  a  divine  judgment  on 
his  impiety,  in  having  cursed  him  with  rashness; 
but  had  the  skilful  arrangements  of  Julian 
been  seconded  by  his  generals,  success  must 
have  attended  his  efforts,  and  the  burning  of  his 
fleet  would  have  been  celebrated  as  the  act  of 
intrepid  and  calm  courage,  comparable  with 
an  Agathocles  or  Fernan  Cortes.  So  true  is 
it  that  the  applause  or  condemnation  of  the 
world  turneth  upon  the  chapter  of  accidents  ; 
inasmuch,  as  if  Cortes  had  been  defeated  by  the 
efforts  of  Guatimala,  he  would  have  been  con- 
demned as  a  rash  adventurer.  Albert  Bar- 
nadiston  is  a  kind  and  generous  master, 
and  Biddulph  may  only  have  practised  on 
you.'' 

"Fear   him  not,  my  lord;    if   I   find   him 
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waver  or  faltering  in  your  service,  I  will  silence 
his  tono:ue.'" 

Biddulph  and  Wilfred  Conyers  had  re- 
turned to  Barnadiston,  and  the  old  'squire, 
though  waxing  mighty  wrathful  at  the  unsol- 
dierlike  desertion  of  his  post  by  the  trusted  lieu- 
tenant, was  soon  fully  reconciled  to  him  when  he 
read  the  injunctions  of  Lord  Albert,  and  greatly 
did  he  express  himself  pleased  that  the  lieu- 
tenant had  proved  himself  so  courteous  a  cava- 
lier, and  bore  himself  so  kindly  with  the  young 
women;  and,  as  Lord  Albert  had  foretold, 
much  as  he  lamented  the  failure  of  the  expedi- 
tion, yet  did  the  old  man  comfort  himself  with 
the  valour  and  bold  bearing  of  his  own,  as  he 
was  wont  to  term  the  Barnadiston  and  his  gal- 
lant troop.  For  man}^  months  was  the  old 
'squire  heard  trolling  away  in  the  chase  or  on 
the  battlements,   or  whilst  riding  'amidst   the 
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shaded  lanes  on  bluff  Harry,  snatches  and  staves 
of  war  songs,  pitched  at  the  full  strength  of  his 
voice. 

"  They  were  a  hag-gard  and  toil-worn  crew^ 
And  though  brave  as  lions,  they  were  but  few 
With  Henry  Agincourt." 

And  the  merry  troopers  all  attached  to  Anthony 
Conyers  were  used  to  join  in  chorus  till  the 
halls  of  Barnadiston  rung  again  with  loud 
revelry.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  free  tem- 
per and  open  joviality  of  the  'squire  gave  great 
cause  to  the  people  of  God,  as  they  were  called, 
to  lift  up  their  voices  against  him,  and  those 
can-swearing  troopers,  who  polluted  the  uses  of 
speech.  The  godly  Obadiah  Fairlove,  who  had 
been  ejected  from  his  living,  being  a  non-con- 
formist, though  a  meek  mild  man,  with  a 
righteous  conscience,  admonished  Wilfred  of 
the  dangers  of  these  ways,  and  counselled  him 
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to  diminish  the  scandal,  but  the  parties  were 
running  so  high,  and  the  'squire  was  so  staunchly 
loyal  to  king  and  church,  that  he  scorned  all 
giving  in,  as  he  called  it,  to  the  ways  and  hy- 
pocritical habits  of  the  Puritans. 

"  Odd's  blood,"  he  used  to  say,  "  what,  take 
away  the  sounding  cannikin  and  roaring  song 
from  the  troopers  ?  Why,  Wilfred,  you  might 
as  well  take  the  crown  off  the  King's  head — 
'tis  one  of  the  chief  distinctions  of  the  ranting 
cavaliers  from  the  prick-eared  rogues.  What ! 
take  away  the  cannikin  from  our  bold  troopers  ? 
Why,  man,  I  should  soon  be  awakened  by  the 
singing  of  some  holy  stave  in  the  court  of  the 
castle,  an'  that  come  to  pass  ?  No,  Wilfred ; 
let  me  hear  no  more  of  such  treason.  It  is  bad 
enough  that  ye  have  fallen  away  from  the 
ancient  faith ;  but  thou  knowest  better  than  thy 
old  father,  and  thou  art  his  pride,  my  brave 
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boy  ;  for  loyal  art  thou,  and  true  to  the  Barna- 
diston ;  but  for  the  matter  thou  talkest  of,  it 
must  not  be  ;  the  loud  revel  and  laugh,  and 
the  frothy  cannikin  shall  go  round  so  long  as 
yon  flag  with  the  heron  crest  and  white  rose 
waveth  above  the  lordly  turrets  of  Barnadiston; 
and  this  hoary  head,  Wilfred,  shall  be  crushed 
beneath  the  mighty  ruins  of  the  castle  before 
that  proud  emblem  shall  be  abased ;  and  may 
the  right  hand  of  that  man  wither  who  striketh 
not  a  blow  in  its  defence  !" 

"  Father,"  said  Wilfred,  earnestly,  "  although 
I  approve  not  of  the  riot  and  rude  jeer,  thou 
wilt  find  me  forward  in  the  breach  against  all 
assailants ;  but  it  is  not  well  to  provoke  the  re- 
sentment of  our  enemies.  The  ancient  love  of 
the  people  in  these  parts  is  not  worn  away  for 
the  line  of  their  lords,  and  they  would  fain  not 
raise  their  hands  against  the  castle ;  but  if  the 
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preachers  urge  them  forward  to  destroy  the 
strong  hold  of  the  mighty,  to  pull  down  the 
pleasant  places,  and  scatter  the  enemies  of  God, 
as  they  term  all  who  use  blasphemous  language, 
swearing,  drinking,  and  the  like  thereof,  which 
indeed  greatly  prevail,  to  my  sorrow,  among  all 
of  the  King's  party — it  will  be  but  vain  fight- 
ing against  such  odds.  If  Habakkuk  Cant 
and  the  field  preachers  wail  with  a  great  lamen- 
tation—if by  any  curse  they  should  point  out 
the  towers  of  the  castle,  with  the  constant  con- 
clusion of  the  implacable  Roman,  '  Delenda  est 
Carthago,' — then,  indeed,  it  may  fall,  and  we 
shall  have  brought  on  this  terrible  misfortune 
by  our  own  imprudence.'' 

"  Let  them  come,  Wilfred — the  prick-eared, 
canting,  cuckoldy  knaves  ;  it  would  well  please 
me  to  see  their  close-cropped  heads  rolling  down 
the  verdant  lawn  into  the  streamlet  of  the  Stour ; 
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and  for  assault,  so  long  as  our  men  are  faithful 
and  true,  I  would  defy  the  whole  army  of  these 
saints : 

'  Troll  away,  troll  away,  for  boldly  I  say, 

I  care  not  for  the  round  heads,  come  when  they  may.'" 

Wilfred  Conyers  mourned  over  the  fatality 
which  had  seized  on  his  father,  and  so  many  of 
the  cavalier  party,  who  were  daily  losing  their 

ound,  and  the  respect  of  the  nation,  by  their 
excesses  and  boisterous  behaviour.  Wilfred  at 
this  time,  though  not  staying  at  the  castle,  was 
much  down  there,  bearing  the  orders  of  his 
lord,  and  many  missives  from  Mistress  Milbank 
to  her  humble  and  gentle  friend,  Alice  Soame  ; 
and  as  the  quarrel  between  the  King  and  Par- 
liament approached  nearer  to  a  breach,  Wilfred 
became  more  anxious  touching  the  castle  of  the 
Barnadiston,  which,  from  its  massive  strength, 
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and  commanding  position,  must  exercise  an  im- 
portant influence  among  the  eastern  borders^ 
where  the  chief  sway  and  authority  had  been 
for  ages  divided  between  the  powerful  families 
of  De  Walden  and  Barnadiston ;  and,  as  Lord 
Albert  Barnadiston  was  known  to  be  a  warm 
partisan  of  royalty,  and  one  of  the  lords  armed 
with  an  authority  to  array  the  country  for  the 
King,  so  had  De  Walden  been  entrusted  by 
the  Parliament  to  draw  out  the  militia,  and  to 
command  in  those  districts.  The  character  of 
that  extraordinary  noble  being  perfectly  known 
to  Wilfred,  he  felt  that  every  thing  was  to  be 
dreaded  from  the  ramification  of  his  intrigues, 
which  might  stir  up  the  field  preachers  to  urge 
the  people  on  some  sudden  attack.  The  re- 
tainers of  the  Barnadiston  were  all  trained  to 
arms,  ready  to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice, and  the  garrison  of  the  castle  completed  to 
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the  number  of  two  hundred  men,  under  the 
command  of  old  Anthony  Conyers,  assisted  by 
Biddulph. 

The  country  immediately  round  Kedington 
was  well  affected  towards  the  King  from  the  at- 
tachment of  the  people  to  the  Barnadiston,  but 
the  towns  in  the  vicinity — Haverhill,  Clare,  Bury 
St.  Edmund's — more  particularly  with  several 
of  the  low  villages  in  the  depth  of  the  wood- 
lands, Hundon,  Stradishall,  and  others,  were 
greatly  affected  with  the  fervour  of  the  most 
furious  fanaticism,  and  therefore  warm  in  the 
cause  of  Parliament ;  and  when  the  militia 
were  arrayed  by  De  Walden,  they  gathered  a 
formidable,  but  ill-disciplined  force,  amounting 
to  two  thousand  men,  capable  of  being  in- 
creased double  that  standing. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  detail  the  opera- 
tions of  the  bodies  collecting  in  small  parties 
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from  various  quarters,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
show  the  relative  positions  of  the  parties,  just 
prior  to  the  breaking  forth  of  the  great  civil 
war.  A  few  months  previous  to  the  raising  of 
the  King's  standard  at  Nottingham,  Wilfred 
Conyers  had  led  Alice  Soame  to  the  altar,  on 
which  occasion  the  godly  Master  Obadiah  Fair- 
love  had  officiated,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  old  'squire,  who,  as  age  grew  upon  him,  was, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  the  more  strengthened  in  all 
his  prejudices  ;  and  though  the  affection  he  bore 
to  his  son  induced  him  to  be  present  at  the  cere- 
mony, yet  he  could  not  refrain  from  remarking, 
it  was  more  like  a  funeral  procession  than  a 
marriage  progress.  *'  May  God  bless  and  pros- 
per ye  both,  my  children  ;  and  it  is  fitting  ye 
should  walk  according  to  your  conscience .;  but 
when  I  was  wedded,  Wilfred,  to  your  beautiful 
mother,  of  blessed  memory,  I  bid  the  ale  casks 
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run  free  for  days,  and  the  lord  of  Bamadiston 
feasted  the  retainers  in  the  great  hall,  and  the 
song  and  dance,  with  all  manner  of  merriment, 
went  round,  making  glad  the  hearts  of  all. 
But,  a  curse  upon  the  time,  all  our  good  old 
English  customs  are  falling  away — 'tis  but  an 
evil  omen  in  the  land  ;  yet,  by  my  halidonie, 
our  brave  troopers  shall  not  lack  the  unheading 
of  some  casks,  to  drink  prosperity  to  the  over- 
simple  nuptials.  Ye  must  up  with  us.  Master 
Fairlove,  to  the  castle,  and  make  merry.  I 
trow  ye  are  a  good-hearted  and  moderate- 
minded  man  in  these  times  of  canting  hypo- 
crisy.'' 

"  I  am  a  man,  'fequire  Conyers,  of  a  peace- 
able disposition,  and  well-inclined  to  all  innocent 
mirth,  but  I  approve  not  of  drinking  and  riot- 
ing on  these  solemn  occasions.  It  is  more  fitting 
that  the  mind  be  even-tempered  and  inclined 
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unto  God  ;  it  lacketh  of  wisdom  to  go  forth 
from  the  house  of  God  unto  the  hall  of  revel, 
and  we  should  testify  our  joy  rather  by  thanks- 
giving than  by  over-feasting,  which  tendeth  to 
many  abominations." 

"  Well,  man,"  said  old  Conyers,  "  we  will 
not  quarrel  with  your  blind  notions,  totiching 
the  celebration  of  marriage;  but  it  were  ill- 
doing,  to  my  mind,  not  to  rejoice  with  a  great 
joy,  as  ye  would  have  it,  at  the  solemnization  of 
a  ceremony  which  has  ever  been  held  in  every 
age  and  country  as  fitting  for  festivity.  These 
over-precise  ways,  Master  Fairlove,  do  some- 
what sour  the  tempers  of  men,  and  unfit  them 
wonderfully,  to  my  mind,  for  the  social  estate. 
For  my  part,  I  am  superstitiously  given,  and 
would  feel  ill  at  ease,  were  we  not  to  have 
merry-making,  and  such  like,  on  the  celebration 
of   my  boy  Wilfred's  marriage.     It  is  an  an- 
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cient  ordinance,  and  may  be  found  in  Holy 
Writ,  Master  Obadiah.  But,  since  ye  are  so 
strong  against  our  innocent  pleasures,  we  will 
not  press  your  presence,  since  our  mirth  must 
not  be  dashed  by  unseemly  gravity." 

And  leading  the  way  through  a  long  line  of 
the  assembled  peasantry  of  Kedington,  who, 
strewing  the  path  with  gay  garlands  and  waving 
branches  over  the  heads  of  the  handsome  cou- 
ple, endeared  to  all  the  village,  accompanied 
them  on  their  return  to  the  castle  with  loud 
shouts,  and  much  gratulation,  while  the  old 
'squire,  with  laugh  and  quaint  jests,  held  forth 
in  the  praises  of  his  lovely  daughter-in-law. 
The  song,  and  the  dance,  and  the  wassail,  went 
round  in  the  halls  of  Barnadiston,  but  with  less 
spirit  than  might  have  been.  The  young  lord 
of  the  castle  was  absent,  and  neither  Wilfred 
nor  Alice  were  encouragers  of  boisterous  re- 
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velry,  and  it  was  only  to  indulge  the  humour 
of  his  father,  that  Wilfred  had  assented  to  the 
spreading  of  the  board,  and  the  emptying  of 
the  wine-cup,  which  in  those  times  were  usually 
the  forerunners  of  rude  riot  and  wild  excesses. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Her  glossy  hair  was  cluster'd  o'er  a  brow 
Bright  with  intelligence,  and  fair,  and  smooth  ; 
Her  eyebrow's  shape  was  like  the  aerial  bow, 
Her  cheek  all  purple  with  the  beam  of  youth, 
Mounthig  at  times  to  a  transparent  glow. 
As  if  her  veins  ran  light'ning. 

Don  Juan. 

The  court  of  the  Queen  of  Charles  the  First, 
the  fascinating  Henrietta,  was  thronged  with  a 
splendid  galaxy  of  beauty.  The  Queen  herself, 
light,  volatile,  fanciful,  gifted  with  a  sparkling, 
playful,  and  good-humoured  wit ;  and  with  the 
winning  manner  and  naivete  of  her  country- 
women, had  introduced  a  more  cheerful   and 
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enlivening  spirit  among  the  dull  and  stately 
English.  She  was  a  hater  of  pomp  and  state 
pageantry,  and  loved  to  encourage  poets  and 
romancers,  masquers  and  morris-dancers.  Not 
possessing  any  of  the  strength  of  character  of 
her  heroic  father,  Henry  the  Fourth,  but  much 
of  his  light  humour  and  roving  fancy,  she  of- 
fended greatly  against  the  taste  and  feelings  of 
the  people,  who  loved  not  in  those  days  either 
plays,  or  pastorals,  or  madrigals,  or  any  of  the 
unprofitable  and  heathenish  devices  of  the 
Queen  and  her  followers. 

Henrietta,  young,  pretty,  and  gay,  accus- 
tomed to  every  species  of  flattery  at  the  court 
of  her  brother,  found  herself  the  husband  of  a 
grave  and  silent  monarch,  and  presiding  over  a 
court,  retaining  much  of  the  stiffness  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  commingled  with  the  gross- 
ness  and  vulgarity  which  were  prevalent  under 
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James  the  First,  and  his  consort,  Anne  of  Den- 
mark, and,  worse  than  all,  queen  over  a  nation, 
where  her  person  and  religion  were  held  in  de- 
testation. The  gloomy  Presbyterians  and  the 
fanatical  mass  of  the  English  could  not  abide 
the  daughter  of  Mary  of  Medicis :  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew  was  attributed  to  her  cruel, 
persecuting  disposition ;  and  it  was  harshly 
concluded  and  thundered  forth  by  the  saints, 
that  no  fair  fruit  could  come  from  such  a  Jezebel 
— that  the  curse  of  God  was  on  the  race. 

Henrietta  possessed  not  that  carriage  which 
involuntarily  commands  respect ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain, with  the  mortified  vanity  of  a  woman,  she 
frequently  expressed  herself  ill-satisfied  with  the 
little  show  of  respect  tendered  unto  her.  She 
was  petulant  and  hasty  in  her  passions;  and 
unto  the  King  her  affections  were  not  deeply 
engaged.     Sacrificed  to  a  political  marriage — 
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the  heart  of  a  young  princess  can  scarcely  ever 
be  supposed  to  be  given  to  her  husband,  of 
whose  temper  and  habits  she  must  be  ignorant, 
and  whose  person  can  be  known  unto  her  only 
through  the  flattery  of  some  deceptive  portrait. 

One  of  the  persons  who  early  obtained  a  vast 
influence  over  the  volatile  Henrietta  was  Lucy 
Percy  Countess  of  Carlisle,  not  only  the  most 
beautiful,  but  also  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
w^omen  of  the  age ;  married  early  to  the  accom- 
plished and  elegant  Carr,  the  favourite  of 
James  the  First,  she  had  been  initiated  into 
court  intrigues ;  and  being  left  a  widow  in  the 
prime  of  life,  with  rare  mental  acquirements, 
and  extraordinary  loveliness,  she  was  wooed, 
flattered,  courted,  and  followed  by  all  the  best 
spirits  of  the  time ;  and  so  ably  did  she  carry 
herself  withal,  that  she  never  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  King  and  Queen,  while  she  was  known  to 
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be  on  intimate  footing  with  the  patriot  leaders 
Her  boudoir  was  the  resort  of  all  the  men  of 
genius  in  the  country ;  and  the  poet  and  painter 
alike  exercised  their  talents  to  celebrate  her 
charms.  Her  proud  heart  remembered  the  in- 
sults the  Percy  had  received  from  the  house  of 
Stuart;  and  though  she  flattered  and  cajoled 
the  King  and  Queen,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  many  a  state  intrigue,  prejudicial  to  her 
sovereign,  was  concocted  in  her  apartments ;  for 
it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  Pym,  and 
others  of  that  sort,  who  consorted  much  to- 
gether at  the  house  of  the  noble  countess,  were 
favourably  disposed  to  Charles. 

Among  the  beauties  who  adorned  that  aera, 
and  the  court  of  Henrietta,  Lucy  Percy  shone 
pre-eminent ;  and  her  influence  was  so  great, 
that  she  was  sought  after  even  more  than  the 
Queen    herself.     There   might  have  been  seen 
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the  commanding  form  of  the  noble  Countess  of 
Derby,  afterwards  the  fearless  defender  at  the 
famous  leaguer  of  Langham  House;  and  the 
devoted  Lady  Arundel,  who  held  out  Wardour 
castle  at  such  unfair  odds.  Many  were  the 
peerless  ladies,  the  pride  of  England,  (ever  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  of  her  women,)  who 
glittered  through  the  state  chambers  of  St. 
James's,  gracing  the  presence-room  of  the  vola- 
tile Henrietta — and  their  superb  dresses  of  vel- 
vet, with  their  sweeping  trains,  borne  by  cherub- 
faced  pages  in  costly  attire,  and  the  sea  of 
waving  plumes  drooping  over  fair  foreheads, 
and  blazing  jewels  glittering  in  costly  show, 
seemed  worthy  of  the  court  of  a  country  re- 
nowned for  wealth,  splendour,  and  beauty. 

It  was  upon  one  of  those  gala  days  which 
were  much  in  favour  with  the  Queen,  who 
loved   to   be  surrounded   by   the   gaiety  of  a 
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courtly  throng,  that  the  noble  Lady  Maulerever 
bade  Mary  prepare  to  accompany  her  to  the 
presence  chamber. 

'*  It  is  fitting  that  the  betrothed  of  Lord 
Barnadiston  be  known  to  royalty." 

"  Oh  !  dearest  lady,"  said  Mary,  "  for  a 
simple  maiden,  bred  in  the  country,  it  were  too 
trying  to  bear  the  stare  of  all  the  haughty  and 
proud  of  England.  I  should  sink  down  with 
terror — indeed  I  should,  dear  lady." 

"  Your  alarm  will  be  but  momentary,  my 
love ;  in  a  crowd  we  soon  become  courageous, 
from  beholding  the  numbers  around  us  similarly 
situated.  Our  nerve  is  more  tried,  where  we  are 
Irawn  forth  singly  to  be  the  prominent  object, 
exposed  to  the  gaze  of  a  multitude ;  but  on  all 
occasions,  a  well-bred  lady  beareth  herself  with 
an  easy  dignity  of  carriage,  and  should  never 
fancy  it  possible  she  can  be  the  object  of  ridicu- 
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lous  observation.  Brought  up  under  the  tender 
care  and  watchful  solicitude  of  the  Lady  Barna- 
diston,  it  would  be  but  an  ill  compliment  to  her 
qualities,  if  Mary  could  not  acquit  herself  in  the 
most  august  assembly.  Deck  thee  forth,  my 
girl ;  that  face  of  thine  were  enough  to  secure 
thee  a  gracious  welcome,"  said  the  kind  old 
lady,  patting  affectionately  the  blooming  cheek 
of  Mary.  Her  dress  was  completed,  and  she 
prepared  to  descend  to  the  saloon,  where  the 
Lady  Maulerever  awaited  her;  but  very  ex^ 
cusable  female  vanity  made  her  pause  before  a 
full-length  glass.  Her  head  was  thrown  some- 
what back,  almost  as  though  in  pride;  a  train 
of  plumes  shaded  the  clustering  ringlets  of  her 
luxuriant  dark  hair,  and  a  band  of  glitter- 
ing diamonds,  the  gift  of  Albert,  circled  her 
Grecian  forehead,  relieved  by  arching  eyebrows 
of  that  pencilled  regularity,   indicative  of  me- 
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mory.  The  long-fringed  lashes  shaded  her 
blue  eyes  of  a  sleepy  softness,  while  the  perfect 
contour  of  her  fair  face  was  heightened  by  lips 
of  ruby  roseate  lusciousness ;  but  it  was  the 
form  divine,  the  rounded  equal  proportions  of 
her  fully  developed  figure,  arrayed  in  the  gor- 
geous yet  stately  fashion  of  the  times,  that 
gave  an  imposing  air  of  grandeur  to  the  beau- 
tiful Mary.  The  rich  black  velvet  dress, 
fitting  tight,  and  somewhat  long-waisted,  with 
a  girdle  of  orient  pearl,  fastened  in  front,  and 
hanging  adown  her  dark  velvet  dress  in  splen- 
did contrast — a  zone  fit  for  Psyche, — and,  to 
complete  her  perfect  work,  nature  had  fash- 
ioned the  small  glancing  foot,  elastic,  and  of  a 
most  perfect  symmetry.  There  was  a  triumph 
in  her  look,  as  she  beheld  the  reflection  of  her 
own  lovely  self  in  the  tell-tale  mirror ;  but  her 
heart  filled  not  with  the  vanity  of  admiration  : 
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one  image  alone  dwelt  there,  and  mingled  with 
all  her  feelings,  and  that  was  the  fond  re- 
collection of  Albert  Barnadiston,  the  playmate 
of  her  childhood,  and  the  undivided  possessor 
of  her  virgin  affections.  No  joy  beyond  the  an- 
ticipated joy  of  pleasing  him,  who  was  to  her 
the  star  of  existence,  entered  into  her  imagina- 
tion; and  the  murmured  buzz  of  the  most 
courtly  and  admiring  circle  would  have  fallen 
unheeded  and  disregarded  on  her  ear,  while 
the  soft  whisper  of  only  one  word  from  that 
adored  lover  would  have  thrilled  her  with  plea- 
sure." ^ 

The  Lady  Maulerever  gazed  with  ineffa- 
ble sweetness  on  the  lovely  Mary.  "  There, 
my  love/'  she  said,  "  you  need  not  fear ;  there 
are  many  high  court  dames  would  give  all 
their  jewels  to  possess  one  half  of  your  fresh- 
ness and  natural  fascinating   attraction.     The 
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betrothed  of  the  Barnadiston  will  cause  many 
an  envious  heart-ache  in  the  brilliant  circle  that 
surrounds  England''s  volatile  Queen.  I  will 
myself,  my  love,  present  you  to  the  fascinating 
Henrietta.  The  lady  of  Sir  Philip  Maulerever 
may  claim  a  private  interview.""' 

Mary  felt  but  ill  at  ease,  and  required  all 
the  encouragement  and  support  of  her  kind 
friend.  As  she  approached  the  palace,  the 
bloom  fled  from  her  mantUng  cheek  ;  her  heart 
beat  tremblingly,  and  her  whole  frame  was 
agitated,  as  she  followed  the  Lady  Maule- 
rever through  suites  of  apartments,  filled  with 
the  liveried  lackeys,  pursuivants,  and  men  at 
arms,  and  all  the  panoply  that  doth  hedge  in 
the  person  of  England's  king;  and  when  tkey 
stopped  in  an  adjoining  antechamber  to  the 
Queen's  apartments,  Mary  could  no  longer  sup- 
port herself,  but  sunk  overpowered  with  dread 
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into  a  chair.  The  Lady  Maulerever,  long 
accustomed  to  courts,  could  not  understand 
the  awe  which  the  name  of  majesty  alone  in- 
spires those  with  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
contemplate  the  attributes  thereof  at  a  distance 
only.  It  was  a  marvel  to  her,  that  Mary,  the 
graceful  and  blooming  girl,  in  the  height  of 
her  charms,  could  feel  any  terror  on  so  trivial 
and  every-day  an  occurrence ;  but  s  he  was 
touched  by  her  evident  distress,  and,  seating 
herself  by  her  side,  spoke  unto  her  words  of 
comfort. 

'*  Compose  yourself,  my  dearest  girl,"  she 
said,  taking  the  hand  of  the  agitated  Mary 
affectionately.  "  There  is  nothing  to  alarm 
you  :  royalty  usually  wears  a  gracious  counte- 
nance ;  smiles  for  the  presence  chamber  and  the 
crowded  street ;  frowns  and  sorrows  are  left  be- 
hind, in  the  private  recesses  of  the  palaces  of 
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princes.  Thou  art  better,  my  child,  there  : — 
nerve  yourself."  And  Mary,  rising,  exerted  her- 
self to  throw  off  her  dreadful  alarm,  which  she 
fully  succeeded  in.  The  blood  rushed  from 
her  heart  into  her  pallid  cheeks,  and  her  lip, 
from  deadly  whiteness,  resumed  its  ruby  ro- 
seateness. 

At  this  moment,  a  cavalier  most  gorgeously 
arrayed,  issued  from  the  adjoining  apartment, 
bidding  the  Lady  Maulerever  to  the  presence 
of  the  Queen.  In  a  moment,  Mary  recognized 
the  voice  of  the  Barnadiston,  and  a  beam  of 
supreme  satisfaction  lighted  up  that  intelligent 
face,  as  she  gave  her  hand  to  Albert,  who 
kissed  it  respectfully,  bid  her  be  of  good 
courage,  and,  leading  the  way,  he  was  followed 
by  the  Lady  Maulerever,  and  the  blooming 
Mary,  into  the  royal  presence. 

The  apartment  was  small,  but  furnished  in  the 
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extreme  of  richness — arras  hangings,  and  red  vel- 
vet curtains,  festooned,  and  corded  with  gold  em- 
broidery :  the  carpets  were  of  Turkish  manufac- 
ture, and  the  cushions  of  the  chairs  and  footstools 
were  likewise  covered  with  red  velvet,  and  bound 
with  gold  cording,  to  match  the  curtains ;  the 
chairs  themselves  were  of  the  blackest  ebony, 
inlaid  with  ivory.  This  was  the  especial  and 
particular  chamber  of  Henrietta,  where  none 
but  the  most  favoured  were  ever  admitted,  not 
even  her  royal  consort,  without  permission. 

The  Queen  had  been  engaged  playing  at  a 
game  of  chess  with  her  grave  and  melancholy 
husband,  who  took  much  delight,  and  great 
pains  to  instruct  his  young  wife,  who  little 
heeded  such  lessons,  it  being,  as  she  was  wont  to 
say,  a  game  only  fitted  for  reflection  and  me- 
mory to  play  at,  both  of  which  she  lacked 
greatly;   besides,    she    was  wont  to  complain. 
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that  it  was  unfair  to  her  charms,  since  it  im- 
posed silence  upon  her,  and  prevented  all  sallies 
of  liveliness,  which  alone  made  her  passable,  as 
her  features  were  but  homely,  unless  under  the 
continual  excitement  of  much  animation.  It 
was  therefore  always  with  great  reluctance 
that  she  consented  to  humour  the  King,  by 
playing  his  favourite  game  with  him  ;  and  ge- 
nerally she  would  run  away  in  a  pet,  leaving 
the  silent  monarch  pondering  a  move ;  or  she 
would  bid  some  page  play  her  a  lively  air, 
to  keep  up  her  sinking  spirits,  equally  de- 
structive to  the  continuance  of  that  scientific 
game.  But  in  the  present  instance,  by  the 
consequences  of  a  move,  the  result  of  which 
she  never  foresaw,  the  unthinking  Henrietta 
checkmated  her  taciturn  husband,  and  with  a 
playful  laugh  the  young  Queen  enjoyed  her 
unexpected  triumph. 
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"  Come,  Babie,"  as  she  was  wont  to  call  the 
King,  after  the  manner  of  his  pedantic  father, 
and  the  courtly  Villiers,  "  ye  will,  however, 
allow,  I  have  made  some  proficiency  in  this 
most  thinking  game." 

"  I  would,  dearest  Henrietta,^'  remarked  the 
monarch,  in  his  slow  and  hesitating  manner, 
which  ever  gave  an  ungracious  turn  to  his 
conversation — "  I  would  ye  would  but  call 
forth  some  of  the  latent  talent  ye  inherit  from 
your  heroic  father,  whose  portrait  yonder 
smileth  upon  us  with  that  benignity  and  com- 
manding air,  that  won  him  the  hearts  of  his 
prejudiced  and  inconstant  people,  and  hath 
bequeathed  his  name  to  posterity,  as  the  truly 
greatest  of  the  line  of  Capet.  I  would,  I  say, 
ye  would  show  yourself  the  daughter  of  Henry 
of  Navarre,"  the  father  of  his  country.  Surely, 
Henrietta,  the  daughter  of  such  a  man,  should 
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love  something  more  serious  than  rhyming 
pastorals,  and  light  masquerading.  England 
expects  higher  duties  from  her  Queen." 

"  Perhaps,  Babie,"  replied  the  Queen,  in 
playful  humour,  "it  may  be  the  fault  of  my 
rearing,  or  that  I  have  only  inherited  the 
gamesome  spirit  of  my  father :  I  have  no  se- 
riousness in  my  disposition.  I  observed,  that 
Buckingham  was  of  a  goodly  person,  and  that 
Strafford  had  '  the  whitest,  and  most  delicate 
hand  of  any  man  in  Europe  ;"*  but  ye  would 
have  me,  I  suppose,  be  a  female  politician, 
like  the  intriguing  Countess  of  Carlisle.  It  is 
not  in  my  nature,  Babie." 

The  King  arose,  and  laying  his  hand  on  the 
arm  of  his  thoughtless  wife,  he  pressed  it  with 
a  strong  convulsive  grasp,  fixing  his  eye  upon 
her  in  mournful  reproach.  "  Spare  me,"  he 
said,   slowly  and   solemnly,  "  spare  me.   Hen- 
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rietta,  the  pain  of  believing  you  utterly  devoid 
of  feeling.  God  !  the  murder  of  that  man,  after 
my  royal  promise  sacredly  pledged,  will  haunt 
me  to  the  grave.  Sleep  fleeth  from  my  couch, 
and  an  upbraiding  conscience  crieth  out  against 
me.  O  Strafford  !  Strafford  !  the  blow  that  se- 
vered thy  head,  was  equally  fatal  to  thy  master. 
It  laid  bare  the  secret  of  a  king,  powerless 
among  his  own  subjects — a  mere  robed  phan- 
tom, exposed  to  the  mockery  and  scorn  of  the 
demagogues  of  a  popular  assembly.  If  you 
love  me,  Henrietta,  breathe  not  the  name  of 
that  unfortunate  nobleman  ever  again  in  my 
hearinff.""  And  with  these  words,  the  ill-fated 
monarch  retired  through  a  small  private  door, 
to  brood  over  the  grievous  troubles  that  were 
overshadowing  the  glory  of  his  reign ;  while 
his  frivolous-minded  Queen  bid  her  French 
page,    who  usually   stood    behind   her    chair, 
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guitar  in  hand,  play  to  her  some  lively  air  of 
her  own  loved  native  land. 

"  Something  of  Tamour,  et  les  troubadours  ?"" 
"  Any  thing,  Pierre,  to  chase  away  the  gloom 
that  ever  oppresses  me  in  this  country,  of  the 
barbarous  and  bloody-minded  English,  all 
busy-minded  politicians  and  stern  patriots,  so 
unlike  the  gay  gallants  and  accomplished  cour- 
tiers, in  my  own  sunny  and  smiling  France. 
— There,  boy,  put  down  thine  instrument,  and 
go  ye  to  the  presence  chamber;  bring  me  word, 
if  the  proud  island  dames  are  gathering  to- 
gether ;  and,  hark  ye,  if  Lord  Barnadiston  be 
there,  say  I  would  have  him  come  hither." 
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CHAPTER  VH. 

Let  us  sit  upon  the  ground. 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings : 
How  some  have  been  depos'd,'  some  slain  in  war. 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  dispossess'd. 
Some  poison'd  by  their  wives,  some  sleeping  kill'd, — 
All  murder'd ! 

Shakspeare. 

The  yjage  found  Albert  in  a  circle  of  young 
nobles,  and,  plucking  him  by  the  cloak,  he  de- 
livered the  message  of  the  Queen,  and  led  the 
way  to  her  private  apartment. 

"  We  are  glad,   indeed,    to  see  you,    Lord 
Barnadiston,"    said   Henrietta,    proffering   her 
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hand  to  the  young  lord,  who,  on  bended  knee, 
paid  his  obeisance.  "  Arise !  there  are  none, 
my  lord,  of  our  English,  that  we  hold  in  higher 
regard  than  the  chivalric  Barnadiston.  We 
would  fain  hold  converse  with  you.  Ah,  Fi- 
dele !"  said  the  Queen,  patting  a  handsome 
French  poodle  on  the  head,  "  thou  art  as  lively 
and  faithful  as  the  people  of  my  country,  who 
so  cherish  thy  sort.  AUez-cherchez  cette  balle  ;" 
and  the  animated  Henrietta,  throwing  a  ball, 
began  to  amuse  herself  with  the  tricks  of  her 
sagacious  poodle — every  now  and  then  appeal- 
ing to  Albert — "  Mais  il  est  drol,  n'est  ce  pas  ?" 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  gambols  a  servant 
announced  that  the  Lady  Maulerever  was  in 
the  antechamber,  and  desired  to  present  Mis- 
tress Milbank  privately  to  her  Majesty.  ''  O 
Dieu!"  cried  the  Queen  ;  *' stiff  formality  and 
starched  pride,  I  suppose,   Lord  Barnadiston. 

II  2 
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Your  high-born  English  ladies  are  so  mecha- 
nical, so  set  up  and  awkward,  and  so  very  re- 
served or  stupid,  that  they  always  give  me  a 
dreadful  fit  of  ennui.  I  remember  to  have  seen 
the  Lady  Maulerever  at  court  on  my  first 
arrival,  and  my  recollection  of  her  is  pleasing. 
She  is  of  the  family  of  the  stout  knight  who  was 
slain,  through  Buckingham's  folly,  in  the  Isle 
of  Rhe — is  she  not,  my  lord  ?" 

"So  it  please  your  gracious  Majesty,  the 
Lady  Maulerever  was  wife  to  that  gallant  war- 
rior, and  Mistress  Milbank,  whom  she  would 
present  to  your  royal  notice,  is  the  orphan 
daughter  of  an  ancient  follower  of  my  house, 
reared  by  my  honoured  mother,  the  late  Lady 
Barnadiston.*" 

•■'  Hah  f'  lead  them  to  our  presence.  Lord 
Albert.  The  widow  of  so  brave  a  soldier  as 
Sir  Philip  Maulerever  may  claim  much  at  our 
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hands,  and  we  shall  be  right  glad  to  show  fa- 
vour to  any  who  belong  to  the  Barnadiston. 

Henrietta  did  indeed  receive  the  Lady  Maule- 
rever  and  her  beautiful  charge  with  the  ut- 
most suavity  and  most  winning  manner;  and 
after  the  first  of  the  introduction  was  over, 
Mary  turned  her  eloquent  eyes,  somewhat 
apprehensively,  towards  the  Queen,  who  was 
talking  with  much  animation  to  the  Lady 
Maulerever.  Mary  thought  she  had  never  seen 
a  more  fascinating  creature:  though  there  was 
not  a  single  regular  feature  in  her  face,  yet  the 
sparkling  brilliancy  of  her  eyes,  and  the  fleeting 
changes  of  her  expressive  countenance,  threw 
an  interest  over  a  face  but  little  favoured  by 
nature  :  her  figure  was  small,  but  perfect ;  and 
her  height,  though  rather  below  the  ordinary 
standard  of  her  sex,  did  not  take  away  from 
that  dignified  air  which  of  right  belonged  to  a 
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daughter  of  Henry  the  Fourth :  her  dress, 
although  gorgeous,  was  extremely  tasteful,  and, 
more  than  all,  put  on  with  the  hereditary  taste 
of  a  French  woman :  her  hair  was  drawn  off 
her  forehead  and  temples,  and  fastened  in  a 
bandeau  on  the  top  of  the  head ;  and  a  light 
tiara  of  pure  gold,  embossed  with  emeralds,  cir- 
cled her  brow,  proclaiming  her  England's 
Queen.  A  superb  gown  of  the  finest  French 
lace,  with  a  purple  velvet  train,  embroidered 
with  ermine,  sweeping  the  ground,  was  tied  in 
front,  round  the  waist,  by  a  thick  white  silken 
cord,  with  pendant  tassels;  while  around  her 
neck  was  thrown  a  costly  chain  of  virgin  gold, 
to  which  was  fixed  a  symbolic  crucifix,  above 
a  small  miniature  of  her  heroic  father,  en- 
chased with  diamonds,  and  a  present,  on  her 
nuptial  day,  from  the  mighty  Cardinal-Minister 
Richelieu. 
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When  Mary,  as  was  usual  on  the  pre- 
sentations, bowed  her  head  to  kiss  the  ex- 
tended hand  of  the  Queen,  she  said,  "  We  hear 
ye  are  akin  to  the  Lord  Barnadiston— the  or- 
phan daughter  of  a  follower  of  that  noble 
house." 

"  Please  your  Majesty,"  replied  Mary,  rather 
tremulously. 

"  Poor  trembler,"  said  the  Queen,  encourag- 
ingly, "  art  awed  at  the  presence  of  majesty  ? 
it  is  not  so  fearful — at  least  not  in  the  person  of 
Henrietta  of  France.  Come,  fair  maiden,  I 
love  to  look  on  thee!" — and,  taking  her  by 
the  hand,  she  bid  the  page  place  one  of  the 
velvet-covered  footstools  for  Mary,  while  she 
herself  took  a  low  seat  near  her.  "  I  will 
tell  you  now,  Lord  Barnadiston,"  said  Hen- 
rietta, turning  towards  that  young  noble, 
whose  eyes  were  fixed  in  fond  admiration  on  his 
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own  beauteous  Mary, — "  this  fair  maiden  is 
one  among  a  few  that  I  have  seen  in  this  land, 
who  have  justly  obtained  for  England  a  pre- 
eminent fame  for  the  beauty  of  its  women  : 
three  or  four  such  forms  and  faces  would  be 
sufficient  to  obtain  such  celebrity  for  any  coun- 
try. It  is  of  that  sort  we  sometimes  behold 
glowing  on  the  canvas  of  a  Titian,  that  lord  of 
all  gorgeous  colours;  or  which  raptures  our 
senses  in  the  paintings  of  a  Raphael  or  Guercino. 
It  existeth  not,  and  may  not  be  found  usually, 
saving  in  the  'rapt  imagination  and  warm 
genius  of  the  painter  or  sculptor,  and  occasion- 
ally in  England.  That  lip,  one  might  think, 
had  been  chiselled  by  a  Michael  Angelo,  and 
rubied  by  the  brush  of  Titian.  Extreme  Eng- 
lish beauty  is  quite  unrivalled  ;  it  is  a  union  of 
Grecian  exactitude,  without  its  sharpened  strait- 
ness,  softened  down  by  the  rounded  contour  of 
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your  Saxon  ancestry.  I  would  have  thee,  fair 
maiden,  as  one  of  my  women  of  honour — would 
it  please  thee?" 

"  Your  Majesty  is  too  gracious,""  replied 
Mary,  blushing  deeply  at  the  compliment  the 
Queen  had  paid  her  in  the  hearing  of  Albert; 
"  I  am  but  a  simple  country  maiden,  brought 
up  in  the  seclusion  of  an  ancient  castle,  and 
little  fitted  for  the  dignity  your  Majesty  would 
vouchsafe  me." 

"Nay,  if  you  have  no  other  objection  than 
thine  own  modest  excuse,"  said  the  Queen,  "  we 
will  e'en  name  thee  of  our  attendance ; — that  is, 
if  the  noble  Lady  Maulerever,  your  guardian, 
approve  thereof,"  added  Henrietta,  addressing 
herself  to  the  old  lady,  who  was  delighted  with 
the  reception  of  her  darling  Mary. 

"  It  were  an  honour,  please  your  Majesty," 
replied  the  Lady  Maulerever,  '*  to  any  noble 
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house  in  England,  and  one  that  may  not  be 
refused.  For  myself,  though  I  shall  ever  re- 
gret the  loss,  I  rejoice  that  the  good  fortune  of 
Mistress  Milbank  hath  won  the  favour  of  our 
royal  Queen." 

"  And  one  who  is  more  meet  as  an  attendant 
on  royalty,  I  know  not  of,"  said  Albert. 
"  Deeply,  as  the  head  of  the  house  of  Barna- 
diston,  do  I  feel  indebted,  my  most  gracious 
mistress,  for  the  honour  you  have  been  pleased 
to  confer  on  the  orphan  charge  of  my  lady 
mother.*" 

"We  must  now  greet  our  loving  subjects, 
who  would  do  us  honour  in  the  presence-cham- 
ber," said  the  Queen  :  "there  is  such  a  levelling 
spirit  abroad,  that  it  behoves  me,  as  the  consort 
of  England^s  King,  to  keep  and  win  all  honest 
hearts  who  are  yet  attached  to  their  ancient 
rulers.     My  liege  lord  is  over  scrupulous  with 
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those  bold  innovators  on  his  prerogative.  For 
my  part/' — and  the  spirit  of  her  father  flashed 
forth, — "  I  would  pull  some  of  the  rogues  out 
of  Parliament  House  by  the  ears ; — there  are 
stout  hands  and  subjects  true  and  loyal  enough 
yet,  I  ween,  to  stand  by  their  insulted  sove- 
reign ; — are  there  not,  Lord  Bamadiston  ?" 

"  Aye,  my  royal  mistress,  many  are  there  so ; 
and  for  one,  I,  Albert  Bamadiston,  will  devote 
my  sword,**' — and  he  struck  the  handle  of  it  till 
it  rung  again, — "I  will  devote  this  sword  to 
guard  the  sacred  person  of  my  injured  sove- 
reign, at  the  peril  of  my  life." 

"  We  know  it  well,  noble  Albert ;  thou  art 
indeed  a  subject  a  monarch  might  be  proud 
to  have  near  his  throne.  Follow  us  to  the  pre- 
sence." And  the  page  raising  the  train  of  the 
interesting  but  ill-fated  Henrietta,  she  led  the 
way,  followed  by  the   Lady  Maulerever  and 
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Mary  into  the  crowded  and  most  august  assem- 
blage of  rank  and  beauty,  who  thronged  to  pay 
homage  to  England's  Queen.  There  were  the 
wives  and  peerless  daughters  of  all  the  high 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  land ;  the  Howards, 
proud  of  their  ancestral  honours ;  and  Jerning- 
hams,  renowned  for  loveliness.  Byrons  and 
Aucklands,  Fortescues  and  Grenvilles,  with  the 
De  Clares  and  De  Courcys,  and  numerous 
others  of  lofty  lineage  and  rising  name,  while 
many  of  the  Puritan  chiefs,  waving  political 
prejudices,  joined  in  proffering  their  duties  at 
the  court  of  their  Queen.  Henrietta  passed 
round  with  fascinating  smiles,  saying  some- 
thing most  unmeaning,  but  complimentary,  to 
all — either  some  little  jeu  d'esprit,  or  profession 
of  regard — those  little  nothings  which  are  so 
much  valued  when  coming  from  royal  lips. 
In  the  midst  of  this  gay  scene,  a  page  bade 
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Lord  Albert  Barnadiston  to  the  King's  closet, 
and,  traversing  the  crowd,  the  Barnadiston  was 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  unfortunate 
Charles.  The  monarch  was  alone,  and  seated 
near  a  table  covered  with  heaps  of  packets ; 
and  his  visage,  though  sufficiently  noble,  yet  of 
a  natural  melancholy  cast,  was  the  more  so 
from  the  deep  mood  of  contemplation  in  which 
he  appeared  to  be  buried.  He  was  dressed  in 
a  yellow  silken  vest  and  doublet,  pointed  with 
silver  lace,  with  a  deep  cut  vandyked  collar, 
fitting  close  to  the  neck,  exposing  the  manly 
throat,  full  of  muscles  and  starting  veins,  and 
perhaps  the  most  imposing  and  becoming  part 
of  the  human  shape,  which  the  refinements 
of  civilization,  or  the  corruptions  of  the  great 
among  us,  have  taught  to  cover  up  and  wrap 
in  unmeaning  and  graceless  folds  of  divers  co- 
loured cloth.     His  steeple-crowned  hat,  with  his 
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raven-plume,  together  with  his  purple  scarf  and 
steel  rapier,  were  thrown  negligently  by  his  side 
on  the  floor,  while  his  large  armlet  gloves  lay  on 
the  table,  amidst  the  heap  of  many  papers ;  som.e 
graven  with  characters  of  dreadful  import  to 
the  infatuated  monarch,  the  most  important  of 
which,  immediately  under  his  eye,  were  the 
"  Petition  of  Rights,"  and  the  "  Famous  Re- 
monstrance;" and  last,  though  not  least,  and 
which  immediately  brought  on  the  civil  war — 
the  Ordinance  transferring  the  military  autho- 
rity into  the  hands  of  the  parliamentarians. 
The  page  announced  Lord  Barnadiston. 

Charles  advanced  to  meet  his  favoured  and  ■ 
loyal  subject,  who,  on  bended  knee,  proffered 
his  duties  to  his  sovereign. 

"  Place  two  halberdiers  at  the  door,"  said 
the  monarch  to  the  page,  who  awaited  his  com- 
mands,   "  and   let   none  enter ;"    and,   raising 
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Albert  with  marked  regard,  he  pointed  to  a 
chair,  and  seated  himself  once  more  at  the 
table,  whence  he  took  up  the  "  Famous  Remon- 
strance," together  with  the  fatal  Ordinance,  de- 
priving him  of  the  military  authority,  and,  ad- 
dressing Albert  in  a  calpa,  solemn  manner,  he 
said, — "  I  call  God  to  witness.  Lord  Barnadis- 
ton,  that  I  have  yielded  to  the  demands  of  my 
subjects  further  than  is  consonant  with  the 
majesty  of  a  king,  and  far  more  than  any  of 
my  royal  progenitors  would  have  yielded  ;  but 
this  last  encroachment  on  my  prerogative  and 
just  rights  render  it  necessary  that  I  appeal  to 
arms  for  the  vindication  of  my  authority.  The 
day  for  temporizing  hath  passed  away,  and 
soldiership  must  now  decide  between  the  King 
of  England  and  his  Parliamentr  The  question 
now  is,  not  who  shall  have  their  just  privileges, 
but  whether  the  Parliament  shall  have  the  su- 
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preme  order  in  the  rule  of  this  country.  I 
were  not  worthy  of  the  crown  I  wear,  did  I 
submit  to  farther  innovations;  and  this  mon- 
strous ordinance,  carried  by  the  violent  party, 
among  whom  the  Lord  de  Walden  is  most 
favoured,  hath  sounded  the  alarum  of  civil  war. 
It  is  a  grievous  and  most  dreadful  alternative; 
but  by  the  souls  of  my  renowned  ancestors, 
who  have  ruled  over  this  island  with  such  glory, 
since  the  days  of  Norman  William,  I  will  arm 
me  for  my  rights.  Our  coffers  are  but  low, 
and  we  must  mainly  depend  on  the  love  of  our 
loyal  subjects,  of  whom  there  are  yet  enough 
to  protect  our  honour." 

"  So  long,  my  sovereign  liege,  as  this  arm 
can  wield  a  sword,  and  the  name  of  a  Barna- 
diston  can  command  influence  in  the  land,  so 
long  will  I  devote  my  services  to  the  cause  of 
my  injured  monarch,"  said  Albert. 
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"  We  know  it,  Lord  j3arnadiston ;  a  more 
loyal  and  upright  English  noble  enjoy eth  not 
the  rights  of  a  peer  ;  and  we  are  assured  of  the 
support  of  a  large  portion  of  our  true-hearted 
old  nobility  and  ancient  gentry  from  many  parts. 
But  the  influence  of  wealth  which  is  with  the 
Parliament,  and  the  support  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  many  of  the  great  towns,  will  render 
my  enemies  an  overmatch  for  me  in  this  realm, 
and  we  have  therefore  thought  of  drawing  suc- 
cour from  our  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Our  lieu- 
tenant there,  the  Lord  Ormond,  is  with  us ; 
and  the  lords  of  the  pale,  and  the  old  Irish 
chieftains,  will  bring  a  body  of  stout  soldiers 
into  the  field  on  our  behalf,  if  we  annul  the 
disabilities  enacted  against  the  Catholics.  I 
feel  it  to  be  a  dangerous  and  delicate  measure, 
and  one  that  must  be  proceeded  in  with  all 
caution  and  sure  secrecy,  and  therefore  have  I 
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chosen  you,  my  Lord  Barnadiston,  to  negociate 
with  the  leading  persons  in  that  island.  Are 
you  willing  to  serve  me  ?" 

"  To  the  best  of  my  abilities,  my  gracious 
sovereign;  but  I  must  be  armed  with  full 
powers  to  treat,"  said  Albert. 

"  We  know  you,  Lord  Barnadiston,  to  be  of 
the  ancient  faith,  and  therefore  the  more  accept- 
able to  the  Irish  chieftains.  Ye  will  stipulate 
for  the  transport  of  ten  thousand  men,  armed 
and  equipped,  to  serve  me  against  my  refractory 
Parliament,  on  such  conditions  as  you  shall 
think  proper  to  accede  to ;  and,  to  this  effect, 
we  give  you  our  royal  authority  under  our  own 
great  seal."  And  the  monarch  handed  a  commis- 
sion to  Albert,  signed  with  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  Barnadiston  put  the  seal  to  his  lip,  vow- 
ing to  serve  his  royal  master  with  a  faithful  and 
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zealous  servitude,  and,  placing  the  packet  within 
his  vest,  he  demanded  if  there  were  any  further 
commands  from  his  Majesty  ? 

"  No  more  than  to  make  speed.  Lord  Barna- 
diston,  and  to  order  the  utmost  levy  of  your 
retainers  to  attend  us  wherever  we  may  appoint 
for  the  hoisting  of  our  royal  standard — perhaps 
the  fortune  of  the  war,  and  the  safety  of  your 
king,  will  depend  on  your  exertion s.""* 

"  I  shall  not  spare  myself,  my  liege;"  and, 
kissing  the  extended  hand  of  the  monarch,  Al- 
bert Barnadiston  hurried  homeward,  despatched 
a  messenger  to  bid  Wilfred  Conyers  levy  the 
whole  force  of  his  house,  and  march  them  when 
summoned  to  join  the  royal  army,  reserving  a 
sufficient  garrison  in  the  castle. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

But  then  I  sigh,  and,  with  a  piece  of  scripture. 
Tell  them,  that  God  bids  us  do  good  for  evil : 
And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany 
With  old  odd  ends,  stol'n  forth  of  holy  writ ; 
And  seem  a  saint,  when  most  I  play  the  devil. 

Shakspeare. 

From  the  period  of  the  death  of  Buckingham, 
Adrian  de  Walden  had  inviolably  separated 
himself  from  courtly  favour,  assuming  the  dress, 
manners,  and  bearing  of  the  Puritans ;  and  he 
consorted  and  wormed  himself  into  the  councils 
of  the  patriots.  Of  a  dark  and  intriguing 
genius,  subtle,  shrewd,  and  of  a  factious  dispo- 
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sition  ;  fearfully  ambitious,  and  wholly  unscru- 
pulous; politic,  plausible,  and  most  eloquent, 
aiming  at  distinction  with  a  highly-cultivated 
mind,  and  very  superior  understanding,  com- 
bining courage,  prudence,  and  an  unshaken  re- 
solution to  pursue  his  views  ;  with  a  lively  wit, 
extraordinary  capacity,  and  a  commanding  man- 
ner, De  AValden  might  have  raised  himself 
from  a  simple  citizen  to  the  highest  honours  of 
the  state.  And  in  those  times  he  was  eagerly 
received  into  the  ranks  of  the  Presbyterian 
chiefs,  whose  domineering  spirit  he  encouraged, 
and  whose  wisest  measures  were  often  dictated 
by  the  ability  of  the  talented  and  remorseless 
De  Walden.  Once  engaged  in  a  cause,  his 
whole  soul  was  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  its 
success ;  and  there  was  no  length  to  which  he 
would  not  go  —no  acts  that  he  would  not  stoop 
to — scarce  any  villany  that   he  would   shrink 
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from— no  sacrifice  that  he  would  not  make,  to 
promote  its  supremacy.  By  nature  eminently 
qualified  for  an  able  and  tyrannical  usurper — 
with  all  the  daring  and  refined  Machiavelian 
intrigue  of  the  military  adventurers  among  the 
Italians  of  the  middle  ages  who  enslaved  their 
republics— daring  and  rapid  in  action  asFieschi, 
the  liberator  of  Genoa — remorseless  and  coldly 
cruel  as  Visconti — sage,  severe,  and  calm  as  Cas- 
trucio  Castracani; — he  smoothed  his  temper 
down  to  the  spirit  of  his  age  and  country,  and, 
like  the  profligate  Athenian,  throwing  off  the 
flaunting  air  and  loose  gay  manners  of  his  com- 
peers, he  adapted  himself  rigidly  to  the  pecu- 
liarities and  stiff,  formal  ways,  of  those  who, 
beneath  the  outwardly  humble  cloak  of  Pres- 
byterianism,  concealed  the  lust  of  inordinate 
power,  and  the  pride  that  loved  to  make  ma- 
jesty stoop  beneath  their  decrees.     The  cruelty 
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of  Marius,  and  the  revengeful  spirit  of  a  Sylla, 
may  dwell  beneath  the  simple  garb  and  sanc- 
tified demeanour  of  a  Puritan ;  and  though, 
doubtless,  among  so  many,  there  were  good  and 
conscientious  men,  yet  were  there  some  of  influ- 
ence in  the  Long  Parliament,  and  throughout 
the  great  war,  who  sought  only  to  advance  their 
personal  aggrandizement,  and  perhaps  to  gra- 
tify their  personal  feelings  of  dislike  and  re- 
venge, and  these  were  they  who  frustrated  every 
scheme  of  accommodation,  and  urged  on  with 
a  fell  delight  the  tide  of  war,  until  wild  con- 
fusion prevailed,  and  they  struggled  for  the 
mastery  among  themselves. 

Of  this  sort  was  De  Walden  ;  he  enlisted  not 
on  the  side  of  freedom  from  any  love  or  pa- 
triotic feeling — little  cared  he  for  the  rights  of 
the  people  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  In- 
wardly did  he  contemn  the  distinctions  of  re- 
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ligion,  laughing  to  scorn  secretly  the  fervour 
of  the  Puritan,  the  ranting  and  fierce  zeal  of 
the  Brownists  and  Independents,  and  the  inso- 
lence and  loose  habits  of  the  regular  clergy. 
Ambition  was  his  only  idol,  at  whose  shrine  De 
Walden  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  dearest 
ties — aye,  even  his  life-blood  ;  and  with  a  sage 
foresight,  he  early  attached  himself  with  decided 
earnestness  to  that  cause,  wherein,  to  his  com- 
prehension, were  the  most  chances  for  a  dis- 
play of  his  superior  abilities,  and  his  own  ulti- 
mate elevation. 

One  morning  Lord  Albert  was  surprised  by 
the  sudden  entry  of  the  strange  and  dangerous 
Adrian,  the  once  gay  and  courtly  cavalier,  the 
pride  of  courts  and  the  glass  by  which  the 
high-born  and  the  brave  were  used  to  dress 
themselves;  the  accomplished  and  admired 
friend  of  the  courtly  Buckingham  was  changed 
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indeed — the  long  flowing  ringlets  and  the  love- 
lock were  gone — the  easy  air  and  careless  man- 
ner were  forgotten — neither  joke  nor  light  hu- 
mour relieved  the  stern  expression  of  that 
handsome  face;  his  garb  was  black,  simple, 
of  the  most  homely  fashion,  and  slovenly 
withal ;  the  dark  raven  hair  was  close  shaven, 
displaying  somewhat  too  boldly  the  broad  ex- 
pansive forehead,  smooth,  and  of  a  Phidian 
hardness ;  his  voice  was  sonorous  and  full,  but 
measured  and  somewhat  solemn  ;  his  dark  eye 
of  fire  was  chastened  down  to  a  deliberate 
thoughtful  expression,  and  every  lineament 
seemed  to  have  been  struck  by  the  saintly  rod, 
save  the  irrepressible  curl  of  that  tell-tale  mouth, 
that  sneering  devil  which  cast  a  gleam  of  ma- 
lignity over  the  well-commanded  features  of  De 
Walden,  portraying  the  inward  hypocrisy  of 
that  unforgiving  soul. 

VOL.  III.  I 
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"  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  Albert,"  he  said,  ac- 
cording to  the  canting  phraseology  of  the  day ; 
"  blessed  be  the  Mighty  One,  who  has  turned 
away  my  spirit  from  the  ways  of  the  evil  doers, 
and  they  who  rejoice  in  exceeding  mischief ;  his 
decree  is  gone  forth  against  the  rulers  and 
princes  among  the  people,  and  they  shall  eschew 
the  working  of  their  own  hands.  God  shall  be 
great  in  Israel,  and  shall  be  made  manifest 
with  a  mighty  rejoicing,  and  a  gathering  toge- 
ther of  the  saints.  I  have  come,  even  unto 
thee,  Albert  Barnadiston,  to  entreat  thee  to 
quit  the  chambers  of  the  unrighteous,  whither 
thou  consortest  to  thine  own  condemnation,  and 
to  come  among  the  elect.  Judgment  hath  been 
passed  against  Saul,  and  his  race,  and  against 
those  who  obstinately  cleave  unto  him,  more 
especially  they  who  stand  by  the  woman,  which 
thou  hast  done  overmuch.      The  sons  of  Ze- 
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miah  are  strong,  but  they  shall  be  swept  away 
from  the  face  of  the  land." 

If  Albert  was  surprised  at  the  grotesque 
figure  of  the  once  humorous  and  wild  De 
Walden,  he  was  more  confounded  at  the  man- 
ner and  matter  of  his  speech  :  he  gazed  upon 
him  with  unaffected  astonishment,  and  even 
pity,  and  some  moments  elapsed  before  he  could 
resolve  to  answer. 

"  Surely,  Lord  Adrian,"  at  length  said  Al- 
bert, "  you  are  but  jesting,  and  if  not  so,  I 
must  esteem  you  distraught;  such  language  is 
scarcely  worthy  of  a  hedge  preacher.  It  is 
most  unbecoming,  my  lord,  in  a  peer  of  Eng- 
land." 

"  The  earthly  and  vain  distinctions  of  this 
world,"  rejoined  De  Walden,  "  are  perishing, 
and  of  poor  account.  I  seek  a  heavenly  and 
blessed  crown  ;  but  more  than  this,  Albert  Bar- 
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nadiston,""  changing  his  voice  and  tone  to  that 
of  deep  and  earnest  persuasion,  "you  are  lost 
if  you  take  not  part  with  the  Parliament. 
Who  shall  trust  in  the  power  and  word  of  a 
king  after  the  fate  of  Wentworth  ?  Know  ye 
not  Lord  Strafford  was  politic,  able,  talented, 
and  most  resolute — the  very  corner-stone  of  the 
fabric  of  arbitrary  rule  ?  Has  not  the  main 
prop  been  hewn  away,  and  shall  not  the  build- 
ing fall  to  decay?  Think  well  of  it,  Alfred; 
ye  are  leaning  but  upon  a  shaking  reed." 

"  If  you  mean,  Lord  De  Walden,  by  speak- 
ing metaphorically  in  allusion  to  our  noble  but 
unfortunate  sovereign,  who  has  suffered  shame- 
ful indignities  from  your  mock  Parliament — if 
you  mean  to  imply,  by  the  hewing  away  of  the 
corner-stone,  and  the  fall  of  the  building  there- 
by, that  the  monarchy  is  to  be  overturned,  and 
our  anointed  King  to  be  deposed,  1  will  make 
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bold  to  tell  you  that  there  are  true  hearts  and 
stout  hands  yet  in  England  who  will  surround 
the  person  of  their  royal  master,  and  fight 
for  him  fearlessly,  even  to  the  last,  though  it 
were  on  the  steps  of  the  throne.  I  went  with 
you,  Adrian  de  Walden,  so  long  as  I  consi- 
dered ye  were  but  checking  tl^e  domination 
of  a  somewhat  too  arbitrary  power,  and  reduc- 
ing the  kingly  authority  within  restricted 
limits ;  but  since  I  have  perceived  your  designs 
reach  to  the  enslaving  of  the  mind  and  person 
of  your  King  under  most  foul  degradation,  and 
to  the  loosening  of  all  the  ties  of  society,  and 
may  be  the  overturning  of  the  monarchy,  I 
have  withdrawn  myself  from  the  enacting  of  all 
the  violent  measures  daily  urged  forward,  which 
seek  but  to  establish  the  despotism  of  the  many 
above  the  just  sway  of  the  one;  and  I  will  draw 
my  sword  for  my  King  whenever  he  shall  so 
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order,  and  protect  him  from  all  farther  en- 
croachments and  insolence.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  honourable  cavaliers,  and  noble  gen- 
tlemen. Lord  de  Walden,  who  will  stand  or  fall 
with  their  royal  master;  and  I  much  wonder 
that  the  De  Walden,  of  so  loyal  and  ancient  a 
name  in  the  land,  should  soil  the  renown  of  his 
race  by  consorting  with  hypocritical  and  canting 
demagogues.  Why,  even  the  conscientious  and 
high-minded  Falkland  has  abandoned  your 
party,  saying,  '  though  he  loved  liberty  much, 
he  loved  justice  better.'  I  say,  therefore,  to 
you,  De  Walden,  follow  the  bright  example  and 
pure  patriotism  of  a  noble  who  is  an  honour  to 
our  order.'' 

A  withering  scowl  passed  over  the  fine  fea- 
tures of  De  Walden,  as  he  answered  in  a  sup- 
pressed tone,  wherein  mortification  and  anger 
seemed  to  struggle. 
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''  Know  you  not,  Lord  Albert,  that  a  De 
Walden  leads,  and  never  follows ;  and  were  it 
not,  rash  man,  that  I  have  sealed  my  sword  in 
my  scabbard  by  a  solemn  oath,  never  to  draw 
it  in  a  private  quarrel,  but  reserve  it  for  the 
service  of  my  country,  thou  hadst  incurred  a 
fearful  risk  by  speaking  lightly  of  the  honour 
of  a  De  Walden.  I  know  my  duty  to  my 
country,  and  shall  serve  lier  with  a  perfect  zeal 
to  the  putting  down  of  the  strong  arm  of  des- 
potism. I  pin  not  my  faith  to  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  and  I  hold  that  majesty  is  no 
longer  sacred  when  it  is  employed  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  those  from  whose  suffrages  alone  it  can 
have  any  authority — from  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  desertion  of  Lord  Falkland  is  as  no- 
thing compared  to  the  adherence  of  such  men 
as  John  Hampden,  Lord  Brook,  and  I  may  say 
Adrian  de  Walden.     If  you  persevere  in  your 
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present  course  the  day  will  come  when  the  feudal 
castle  of  Barnadiston  will  be  summoned  to 
surrender." 

"So  let  it,"  said  Albert,  proudly;  "you 
will  find  it  prepared.  Never  shall  the  hall  of 
my  ancestors  be  trodden  by  the  armed  heel  of 
traitors  to  their  King.  I  have  borne  with  your 
discourse,  Adrian  de  Walden,  somewhat  too 
patiently.  The  respect  I  ever  entertained  for 
your  late  father,  the  noble  Bernard  De  Walden, 
and  the  recollection  of  the  ancient  amities  of 
our  ancestors,  ever  inclined  me  to  seek  your 
friendship ;  but  our  opinions  and  conduct  have 
long  differed,  and  we  shall  henceforward  be  op- 
posed. You  shall  find  me  a  fair  and  open 
enemy ;  and  if  you  come  up  armed  against  my 
castle  of  Barnadiston,  you  shall  have  a  warrior's 
welcome.  My  people  are  true,  and  will  bury 
themselves  amidst  the  falling  ruins,  rather  than 
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yield.  If  ever  ye  plant  the  parliamentary  ban- 
ner on  the  turrets  of  my  ancestors,  it  shall  be 
when  they  are  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins." 

"  Farewell,  Lord  Albert,"  said  De  Walden, 
turning  to  leave  the  apartment;  "when  we 
meet  again  it  may  be  in  fierce  strife.  I  grieve 
for  it :  but  the  glory  will  depart  from  the  Bar- 
nadiston,  and  the  name  shall  be  forgotten  in  the 
land." 

"  Never,"  said  Albert,  "  while  a  spark  of  ho- 
nour flames  in  an  English  breast." 

De  Walden  had  departed,  yet  Albert  con- 
tinned—"  No !  I  may  fall  the  last  of  my 
race,  and  the  old  hall  of  my  ancestors  may  be 
crumbled  into  dust ;  but  if  I  die  bravely  in 
arms  for  my  sovereign,  my  name  shall  be  con- 
secrated, and  after  ages  will  sympathise  over 
the  departed  grandeur  of  a  house  whose  last 
scion  sealed  his  devotion  and  loyalty  with  his 
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life-blood.  De  Walden  may  run  his  career  of 
ambition,  of  political  intrigue,  and  of  hypo- 
crisy ;  but  the  man  who  will  be  revered  by  pos- 
terity, and  ever  respected  and  admired  by  his 
own  contemporaries,  is  he  who,  avoiding  the  ex- 
treme passions  of  two  contending  parties,  may 
win  for  himself  a  fair  name  for  moderation 
amidst  the  distraction  of  civil  war.  The  genius 
of  De  Walden  rejoices  in  times  of  trouble  and 
dismay ;  but  he  is  utterly  devoid  of  principle, 
and  the  man  so  cursed  can  never  be  really  great 
and  glorious  :  his  hollowness,  his  duplicity  and 
craft  are  sure  sooner  or  later  to  be  suspected, 
and  his  character  laid  bare  to  the  scorn  of  all 
good  men.  They  who  walk  not  uprightly  shall 
stumble.  Let  me  die  with  a  pure  and  unim- 
peachable name,  and  memory  shall  cling  fondly 
round  the  shattered  wall  and  ivy-crowned  ruins 
of  the  old  castle  of   my  ancestors,  'pleading 
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haughtily  for  glories  gone ;'  and  when  the  tale 
shall  be  told  of  the  by-gone  greatness  of  the 
Barnadistons,  they  may  say  that  the  last  of  the 
line  upheld  the  fair  fame  of  his  race." 

The  feelings  of  chivalry  and  devoted  loyalty 
in  which  Albert  had  been  nursed  from  his  child- 
hood, inclined  him  from  choice  to  adhere  some- 
what too  warmly  to  the  cause  of  the  King;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  measures  of  the  popular 
leaders  openly  marched  upon  the  acknowledged 
rights  and  supremacy  of  the  crown,  that  the 
Barnadiston  espoused  warmly  the  oppressed 
cause  of  loyalty ;  and  he  was  one  of  those  who 
early  counselled  his  obstinate  and  unfortunate 
master  to  yield  timely,  and  with  a  good  grace 
and  sincerity,  to  the  avowed  and  undisguised 
clamours  of  his  people  for  the  abolition  of  all 
unjust  and  arbitrary  courts,  and  for  the  greater 
simplicity  in  church  government ;  for,  although 
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the  Barnadiston  clung  with  fondness  to  the  old 
faith  of  his  fathers,  yet  was  he  in  no  wise  bi- 
goted, and  he  greatly  reprobated  the  practice 
of  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  Established 
Church  in  the  endeavour  to  constrain  the  con- 
sciences of  the  more  rigid  sect ;  and  perhaps 
more  than  any  other,  it  was  the  feeling  of  re- 
ligion in  those  days,  acting  with  unusual  enthu- 
siasm on  the  minds  of  men,  that  armed  the 
nation  against  their  sovereign,  and  turned  the 
balance  to  the  parliamentary  side. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

O,  let  us  have  him ;  for  his  silver  hairs 

"Will  purchase  us  a  good  opinion. 

And  buy  men's  voices  to  commend  our  deeds. 

Shakspeark. 

It  was  a  gloomy  and  most  dismal  afternoon 
when  the  Barnadiston,  after  his  late  converse 
with  De  Walden,  rode  through  London,  at- 
tended only  by  young  Soame,  the  ranger.  He 
had  thrown  off  his  usual  gay  garb,  and  was  ap- 
parelled in  the  coarser  and  weather-proof  dress 
of  some  stout  yeoman,  consisting  of  a  leathern 
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doublet,  somewhat  greasy  from  use,  large  jack 
boots,  and  a  broad  slouched  hat  of  the  Puritan- 
ical cut,  a  long  cut-and-thrust  straight  sword, 
and  a  couple  of  stout  pistols  in  his  holster  pipes ; 
and  the  or^ly  indication  that  the  athletic  young 
yeoman  could  be  other  than  his  appearance 
would  warrant  him,  was  the  symmetry  and  superb 
figure  of  his  horse.  Young  Soame,  his  follower, 
seemed  to  be  his  assistant,  who  it  might  have 
been  supposed  had  accompanied  himtoSmithfield 
market.  Taking  the  great  western  road,  Albert 
journeyed  on  through  the  picturesque  home 
scenery,  extending  from  the  skirts  of  London 
to  the  richly  cultivated  meadows  of  Staines ;  and 
he  beheld  with  pride  the  grand  and  massy  turrets 
of  Windsor  towering  above  the  leafy  forest  of 
lordly  trees,  with  the  banner  of  England  wav- 
ing its  extending  folds,  fairly  blown  forth  from 
the  mighty  flagstaff.     His  romantic  soul   beat 
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high  as  he  gazed  on  the  majestic  keep  of  the 
Plantagenets,  and  he  rode  on  with  an  exulting 
spirit,  resolved  to  peril  his  life  in  the  defence 
and  service  of  the  descendant  of  a  line  of  kings, 
and  some  of  them  the  first  warriors  and  heroes 
of  Europe — the  lion-hearted  Cceur  de  Lion, 
and  the  patient,  valorous,  and  sagacious  first 
of  the  Edwards,  and  his  great  descendant,  the 
victorious  conqueror  of  Cressy,  together  with 
his  accomplished  son,  the  heroic  and  chivalrous 
Black  Prince,  and  he  the  glory  of  the  Lancas- 
trian house,  who  bowed  down  the  vanity  of 
France;  and  the  rare  renown  of  the  virgin 
queen,  the  bright  jewel  of  the  Tudor  race  ;  the 
memory  of  the  deeds  of  his  lineal  princes,  with 
whom  his  own  ancestors  had  so  often  fought  and 
bled,  warmed  the  heart  of  the  Barnadiston,  and 
he  speeded  on  towards  Bristol  with  all  dispatch 
to  promote  the  raising  succours  among  the  L'ish 
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Catholics,  and  if  possible,  by  any  means,  to  arm 
that  warlike  people  in  the  cause  of  royalty. 

Reaching  Bristol  on  the  third  day  without 
any  serious  impediment,  although  he  had  to 
undergo  the  suspicious  scrutiny  of  many  of  the 
authorities  in  the  towns  on  the  road,  where  the 
wildest  rumours  prevailed  of  the  raising  of  the 
royal  standard,  and  the  marching  of  the  par- 
liamentary forces  under  Lord  Essex ;  while 
some  contended  that  the  King  had  fled  from 
London,  and  others  that  every  thing  would  be 
settled  peaceably,  and  without  the  striking  of  a 
blow.  Such,  and  various  other  reports,  ran 
riot  through  the  country,  scattering  terror  and 
dismay  through  a  land,  long  sunk  in  the  lap 
of  peace,  and  quite  ignorant  of  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war,  save  from  traditionary  songs  and  the 
popular  plays  of  Will  Shakspeare,  comme- 
morative  of    the    wars    of    the    Roses,    which 
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scarcely  engaged  the  mass  of  the  people,  but 
were  decided  more  by  the  potent  nobility,  with 
their  own  vassals  and  armed  retainers ;  but,  in 
the  present  portending  conflict,  the  whole  body 
of  the  nation  were  deeply  interested;  and  the 
lower  classes  more  particularly,  having  forgot- 
ten all  traces  of  villanage,  were  forward  boldly 
to  claim  those  rights  which  had  been  too  long 
withheld  from  them,  and  deeply  embued  with 
fanaticism  and  the  fresh  impulse  of  proselytism, 
they  were  fitted  to  fight  with  a  desperate  valour; 
and  the  events  of  the  civil  war  proved  them 
(after  they  obtained  a  leader  who  understood 
their  temper,  and  could  call  forth  their  energies) 
to  be  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  King. 
Albert  tarried  not  at  Bristol,  but  passed  over  to 
Dublin,  and  from  thence  hastened  to  Kilkenny, 
where  the  great  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Septs 
was  held.     The  Barnadiston  possessed  a  friend 
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in  that  fierce  assembly  who  could  control  their 
utmost  sallies  of  wildness,  and  the  stormy 
passions  of  the  great  Irish  chieftains  sub- 
mitted to  the  influence  of  their  religion,  which 
they  regarded  with  the  most  superstitious 
terrors;  the  calm  solemn  voice  of  the  legate 
of  the  Pope  couid  command  a  death-like 
silence  in  the  moment  of  the  most  tumul- 
tuous uproa.  of  noisy  strife;  but  that  voice 
echoed  the  wise  precepts  and  flowing  eloquence 
of  father  Gaspardo; — it  was  on  him,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  his  early  age,  the  much-loved  friend 
and  companion  of  his  noble  father,  and  the 
confessor  for  years  of  his  honoured  mother, 
whose  death-bed  had  been  soothed  by  the 
prayers  and  exhortations  of  Gaspardo,  that 
Albert  Barnadiston  with  reason  relied  for  ad- 
vice and  assistance  in  the  delicate  business  with 
which  he  had  been  entrusted. 
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Years  had  passed  away  since  Father  Gaspardo 
had  departed  from  the  seclusion  of  the  wood- 
lands of  Kedington,  to  take  on  himself  the 
higher  duties  of  a  legate  of  a  papal  court. 
Though  his  active  mind  had  been  earnestly  em- 
ployed in  the  acquisition  of  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  parties,  and  the  condition  of  the 
ill-governed  people  among  whom  he  was  sent  to 
uphold  the  influence  of  the  Keys ;  yet  had  he 
never  forgotten  his  beloved  Albert,  and  had  un- 
ceasingly kept  up  a  regular  correspondence, 
either  -  immediately  with  the  Barnadiston,  or 
through  his  trusted  esquire,  Wilfred  Conyers. 
It  was  through  the  exhortations  of  Gaspardo, 
that  Albert  had  boldly  stood  forward,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  struggle  between  the 
King  and  Parliament,  to  advocate  the  just 
rights  of  the  subject ;  but  when  it  appeared 
that  the  designs  of  the  demagogues  were  aimed 
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at  the  destruction  of  the  kingly  authority,  the 
Florentine  foresaw  and  forewarned  Albert  of 
the  crisis  that  would  surely  come,  and  highly 
approved  of  his  adherence  to  the  King  in  his 
distresses. 

"  If  the  sword  is  drawn,"  wrote  Gaspardo, 
"  it  will  be  sheathed  only  when  an  absolute 
despotism  shall  be  established, — either  by  the 
conquering  king,  or  by  some  tin  thought  of  and 
ambitious  usurper.  'Tis  the  nature  of  an  army 
to  support  a  successful  leader  in  his  encroach- 
ments on  the  liberties  of  his  country  ;  and  when 
once  a  victorious  body  of  armed  soldiery  have 
felt  their  strength,  and  have  learned  the  dan- 
gerous secret,  that  the  destinies  of  an  empire 
are  dependent  on  their  caprice,  they  are  soon 
tauojht  to  laugh  to  scorn  the  robed  senators  of  a 
legislative  assembly,  and  with  loud  acclaim  to 
raise  one  of  their  own  order,  to  lord  it  over  his 
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fellow-citizens.  The  horrors  of  a  civil  war  are 
ever  to  be  deplored  ;  but  its  greatest  curse  is 
the  importance  which  it  confers  on  the  military 
order,  who  are  generally  able  to  resolve  them- 
selves into  the  dictators  of  the  state,  and  to 
thrive  mightily  amidst  the  miseries  of  their  fel- 
low-countrymen." 

Reaching  Kilkenny,  the  Barnadiston  imme- 
diately sought  the  residence  of  Gaspardo,  and 
was  welcomed  by  the  Florentine  with  the 
warmth  of  a  father,  who  hath  found  a  much- 
loved  and  long-lost  son.  Years  and  deep  study 
had  silvered  the  few  and  scattered  hairs  on  the 
head  of  the  holy  father ;  but  his  eye  yet  retained 
all  its  former  fire,  and  the  intellectual  cast  of 
that  high  commanding  forehead  was  heightened 
by  the  touch  of  age,  and  the  deep  tones  of  that 
full,  earnest  voice  were  unimpaired.  Tears 
started  from  his  eyes — but  they  were  tears  of 
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joy — as  he  gazed  on  the  fine  countenance  of 
Albert,  changed  from  boyish  beauty  into  manly 
decisiveness ;  and  busy  memory  brought  to  his 
mind,  from  the  perusal  of  that  face,  the  days  of 
early  friendship  contracted  with  the  father  in 
the  palace  of  Ludovico  Morosini,  amidst  the 
enchantment  which  the  halo  of  glory  had  fiung 
round  the  lovely  city  of  the  Doges  ;  and  the 
same  train  of  thought  carried  him  back  to  the 
pleasant  banks  of  the  Arno,  the  Athens  of  Italy, 
when  Italy,  arousing  her  from  the  darkness  of 
barbarism,  called  forth  the  kindred  arts  of 
poetry,  painting,  and  music,  to  charm  and  de- 
light an  admiring  posterity. 

"  Thy  father  speaks  in  thee,  Albert,"  said 
Gaspardo,  pressing  aifectionately  the  hand  of 
the  Barnadiston ;  "  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
days  of  my  early  friendship  with  him  I  so  ho- 
noured and  loved,    hath   brought  the  tear  to 
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mine  eye.  It  is  a  sorrowful  tribute  to  one  who 
comforted  me  in  my  despair  with  the  feeling  of 
a  brother.  But  tell  me,  my  son,  of  Kedington, 
and  its  peaceful  repose,  of  those  endeared  to  me 
by  the  fondest  associations — of  your  betrothed 
and  most  beautiful  Mary — cf  the  old  'squire, 
and  his  high-minded  son  Wilfred — of  Alice 
Soame,  and  all  the  happy  tenantry  who  rejoice 
in  the  halls  of  the  Barnadiston. 

"  Ye  have  heard,  holy  father,  that  until  the 
year  of  my  probation  expire,  fixed  by  the  wis- 
dom of  one  of  my  ancestors,  that  no  Barnadiston 
should  wed  until  he  had  completed  his  twenty- 
fifth  year,  my  betrothed  Mary  attendeth  in 
honourable  service  as  one  of  the  maids  of  ho- 
nour to  our  gracious  Queen.  Wilfred  hath 
been  married  unto  Alice  Soame;  and  for  the 
old  'squire,  he  yet  singeth  away  snatches  of 
war  and  hunting  songs,  and  swoopeth  the  hawk. 
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or  quarrieth  the  stately  deer,  amidst  the  glades 
of  our  park.  The  tenantry,  I  grieve  to  say, 
that  they  throng  the  courts  of  my  castle,  not  as 
of  old,  in  peaceful  garb;  but  as  armed  warriors, 
breathing  of  strife  and  defiance.  They  are 
bold  and  fearless,  and  devoted  to  my  house ; 
and  bravely  will  they  acquit  themselves  under 
the  leading  of  Wilfred.  Perhaps,  even  now, 
as  I  speak,  the  horse  of  the  Barnadiston,  with 
their  buff  coats,  white  scarfs,  and  white  roses 
in  their  morions,  may  be  gathering  around  the 
banner  of  my  house,  and  marching  to  join  my 
King." 

"  The  tocsin  of  civil  war  hath  not  yet  been 
rung,  my  son.  I  have  sure  intelligence ;  and 
my  emissaries  are  in  the  secrets  of  both  parties. 
The  king  looketh  beyond  England  for  soldiers, 
and  thou,  my  son,  art  commissioned  to  treat 
with  the  Catholic  chiefs." 
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Albert  started  with  surprise,  and  felt  in  his 
vest  if  the  packet  which  he  bore  had  by  any 
sleight  of  hand  been  filched  from  him ;  but  it 
was  there,  and  he  looked  with  astonishment  on 
Gaspardo,  as  if  awaiting  some  explanation  from 
him. 

"The  King  was  right,"*'  said  Gaspardo,  smiling 
at  the  surprise  of  the  Barnadiston ;  "  your 
sovereign  could  not  have  chosen  any  so  fitting 
and  acceptable  as  yourself,  my  son,  to  treat 
with  the  legate  of  the  Pope,  who  swayeth  the 
councils  of  the  Irish  chieftains.  You  were 
chosen,  my  son,  especially  at  my  desire,  through 
the  suggestion  of  the  Queen's  confessor.  Art 
ignorant,  Albert,  that  the  secrets  of  princes  are 
known  unto  my  order  ?  it  is  one  of  the  highest 
duties  imposed  upon  us  by  the  founder  of  the 
blessed  institution  of  Jesus.  It  hath  been  long 
within  my  knowledge  that  the  monarch  of  Eng- 
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land  would  court  the  aid  of  his  oppressed 
Catholic  subjects." 

"  I  had  thought,  holy  father,"  said  Albert, 
'*  that  the  secret  of  my  commission  rested  only 
in  the  bosom  of  my  sovereign  and  mine  own  ; 
but  I  wonder  not  now  so  much,  when  I  remember 
the  rules  of  your  holy  order,  that  you  have 
been  apprized  thereof; — a  Catholic  Queen  re- 
vealeth  the  secrets  of  a  Protestant  King." 

"  That  might  be,  my  son ;  but  our  searching 
genius  pryeth  into  the  political  intrigues  of  the 
covenanters,  and  layeth  bare  the  plotting  of 
your  parliamentary  leaders.  Our  information 
is  sure,  even  where  our  persons  are  proscribed 
and  our  tenets  held  in  detestation ;  and  this 
arises  from  the  wonderful  devotion  and  entire 
submission  which  the  spirit  of  Catholicism  ob- 
tains from  the  human  mind.  All  of  our  per- 
suasion are  sworn  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
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Keys  above  every  other  consideration,  and  we 
have  unsuspected  spies  throughout  Europe  ; — 
but  for  the  business  ye  are  come  upon,  my  son 
— thou  art  furnished  with  the  fullest  powers — 
is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  I  am,  holy  father  ;  here  is  my  commission, 
signed  with  the  great  seal  of  England,  autho- 
rizing me  to  treat  with  the  Irish  chieftains,  on 
such  terms  as  may  seem  good  to  my  judg- 
ment." 

''  It  will  be  a  work  of  difficulty,  my  son,"" 
said  Gaspardo  ;  "  the  hand  of  oppression  hath 
been  hard  upon  this  people  ever  since  the  days 
that  Henry  Plantagenet,  the  second  of  the  name, 
established  the  English  rule ;  and  the  needy 
courtiers  of  England"*s  kings  have  been  let  loose 
on  the  unfortunate  and  unarmed  Irish,  often 
without  sufficient  provocation  ;  and  many  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  ancient  septs  or  clans  have 
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been  hunted  down,  and  put  to  an  ignominious 
death,  by  the  oppressing  Saxon.  The  excesses 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  are  yet  regarded  with 
horror  by  a  people  sensitive  and  revengeful ; 
and  the  arbitrary  rule  of  Strafford  hath  greatly 
alienated  the  Irish  chieftains  from  your  sove- 
reign. Nothing,  my  son,  short  of  a  full  power 
to  exercise  their  religion,  to  be  liberated  from 
the  tyranny  of  cruel  enactments  against  them, 
and  to  be  restored  to  all  the  privileges  of  their 
Protestant  brethren,  will  weigh  with  them  to 
arm  unanimously.  And  a  general  rising  of  this 
country  is  a  matter  to  be  dreaded  :  the  passions 
of  this  people  are  strong — the  memory  of  ages 
of  oppression  rankles  in  their  breasts;  and,  I 
fear  me,  if  they  were  once  to  obtain  a  mastery, 
they  would  glut  the  spirit  of  revenge  on  the 
Protestant  population.'' 

"  Think    you    so,    holy   father  ? — it    were  a 
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dreadful  thing  to  spread  a  massacre  over  the 
land.  Surely  the  chieftains  might  controul  the 
fury  of  their  followers.  O  this  curse  of  civil 
strife !  The  passions  let  loose,  who  shall  say 
where  havoc  shall  be  arrested  ?  when  the 
trump  of  war  shall  be  blown,  and  bands  of 
armed  men — men  who  should  be  brothers  in 
arms — shall  rush  into  the  battle-field  to  the 
slaughter  of  their  own  kindred.  What  shall  be 
done,  holy  father.?  I  must  not,  without  an 
effort,  see  my  sovereign  sink  powerless  into  the 
hands  of  his  insulting  enemies.  No ;  rather 
than  that  may  the  name  of  the  Barnadiston  be 
dishonoured  !"" 

"  It  is  to  be  dreaded,  my  son  ;  but  I  can  see 
Ko  other  expedient  than  treating  with  the  Irish 
chieftains  for  succours  upon  their  own  terms. 
They  will,  doubtless,  feel  their  importance 
amidst  the  rising  troubles  in  England  ;  for  they 
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are  a  shrewd,  though  hot-headed  race.  I  will, 
however,  so  recommend  you,  that  they  may  be 
brought  to  confide  in  you,  which,  with  reason, 
they  are  not  fond  to  do  in  the  Sassenach." 

"  And  I  will  guarantee  the  most  unheard-of 
terms  they  may  require,  so  that  they  supply  us 
with  the  thewes  and  limbs  of  war  in  ten  thou- 
sand of  their  hardy  soldiers.  The  necessities 
of  the  King  demand  every  sacrifice." 

"  Pledge  the  word  of  a  Barnadiston,  my 
son,"  said  Gaspardo,  "  and  I  will  so  order  it 
among  them,  that  they  shall  raise  a  force  for 
the  service  of  England's  monarch." 

"  That  will  I  do,"  said  Albert .  "  their  army 
must  be  prepared  to  land  on  the  coast  of 
Cheshire,  a  county  where  the  cause  of  royalty  is 
greatly  upholden,  whenever  the  occasion  shall 
call." 
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CHAPTER  X 

Right  English  all,  they  rushed  to  blows^, 

With  nought  to  win,  and  all  to  lose  ; 

I  could  have  laughed,  but  lacked  the  time, 

To  see,  in  phrenesy  sublime. 

How  the  fierce  zealots  fought  and  bled, 

For  king  or  state,  as  humour  led  ; 

Some  for  a  dream  of  public  good ; 

Some  for  church  tippet,  gown,  and  hood. 

Draining  their  veins  in  death,  to  claim 

A  patriot's  or  a  martyr's  name. 

Scott's  Rokeby. 

It  was  a  summer  morn,  and  the  mid-day  sun 
glanced  on  the  royal  standard  of  England  un- 
furled, but  slightly  guarded  in  the  meadows 
that  spread  beneath  the  ancient  castle  of  Not- 
tingham.    The  unfortunate  Charles,  flying  from 
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his  capital,  had  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  force 
of  arms,   to  vindicate  his  rights.     The  drums 
of  the   royal    army   beat    ominously    through 
the  town  and  adjacent  villages,  and  the  pur- 
suivants and  heralds  kept  up  the  cry  of  *'  Sol- 
diers for  the  King  !     Loyal  men  and  true,  re- 
pair to  the  royal  standard.*"    But  the  magic  of 
the  name  of  majesty  seemed  to  have  lost  its 
charm.     None,   save  the  few  faithful  adherents, 
with  their  trains   of  followers,    personally    at- 
tached to  the  king,  heeded  the  summons;   and 
the  gaping  peasantry  stood  aloof,  with  stupid 
admiration  gazing  upon  the  floating  and  broad 
banner,  waving  its  large  folds,  emblazoned  with 
the  arms  of  England,  and   surrounded  with   a 
scanty  troop  of  horse,  scarcely  outnumbering  a 
guard  of  honour. 

Charles,    with    a   few   faithful   friends,    was 
lodged  within  the  castle,  and  anxiously  circled 
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the  battlements.  Looking  forth  over  the  rich 
<?ountry,  for  the  advance  of  such  bodies  of 
troops  as  he  had  ordered  to  meet  him  at  the 
appointed  rendezvous,  the  sky  became  suddenly 
overcast,  and  deep  thunder  pealed  through 
the  vaulted  firmament,  while  a  supernatural 
darkness  overspread  the  land,  occasionally  vivi- 
fied by  flashes  of  lightning;  und,  after  one 
long  roll  of  thunder,  succeeded  by  a  broad 
flash,  which  illuminated  for  an  instant  the 
horizon,  the  standard  of  England,  with  its 
mighty  staff,  fell  with  a  crash  to  the  ground, 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  royal  pavilion 
was  overthrown.  A  cry  of  consternation  arose 
from  the  assembled  troops,  who  were  dismayed 
at  the  fearful  augury,  till  the  heroic  monarch, 
galloping  down  with  a  few  attendants  to  the 
small  encampment,  boldly  drew  his  sword. 
"  Let    this  be  your  rallying    word,    God    and 
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your  King!"  and  the  whole  plain  responded 
the  cheering  cry,  which  became  the  charging 
signal  of  the  cavaliers.  The  thunder-storm 
passed  away,  and  the  broad  sun  cast  his  even- 
ing beam  upon  the  gloomy  turrets  of  the 
castle  of  Nottingham ;  and  as  the  day  closed, 
the  cries  of  the  warders  proclaimed  the  gra- 
dual reinforcements  which  came  in  upon  the 
royal  army ;  and  for  several  successive  days, 
troop  upon  troop  of  barbed  horsemen,  and 
large  bodies  of  pikemen,  continued  to  increase 
the  array  of  the  King  around  Nottingham ; 
while,  among  the  first  who  gathered  round 
their  sovereign,  was  the  gallant  regiment  of 
horse,  well  armed  and  caparisoned,  bearing 
the  device  of  the  heron-crest  and  white  rose 
upon  their  burnished  morions,  led  on- by  Wil- 
fred Conyers,  the  followers  of  the  Barnadis- 
ton.     The  King's  horse  scoured  the  surround- 
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ing  country  for  forage,  and  his  parties  beat 
up  through  the  adjacent  villages  for  recruits, 
while  the  army  of  the  Parliaiiient,  under  Lord 
Essex,  lay  inactive,  complete  in  numbers,  and 
capable,  by  a  sudden  advance,  to  have  dis- 
persed the  mustering  forces  of  the  sovereign. 

After  the  flight  of  Charles  from  London, 
amidst  the  consternation  created  by  the  im- 
pending horrors  of  a  civil  war,  most  of  the 
families  attached  to  the  royal  cause  fled  from 
the  city,  shutting  themselves  up  either  in  their 
fortalices  or  country  houses,  which  were  all 
rendered  more  or  less  capable  of  some  defence; 
while  those  who  favoured  the  Parliament  for 
the  most  part  moved  to  London,  as  being  the 
stronghold  of  their  party,  and  where  they 
would  be  secured  from  the  riotous  cavaliers. 

When  the  Queen  embarked,  terrified  at  the 
aspect  of  affairs,  she  bade  her  maids  of  honour 
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hie  them  to  their  homes,  for  there  was  no 
longer  any  need  of  a  Queen  in  England  ;  and 
dismissing  them  ^1  with  some  especial  marks  of 
her  favour,  she  fled  from  a  country  which  had 
ever  been  hateful  to  her. 

Mary  returned  to  the  Lady  Maulerever,  who 
received  her  with  unabated  fond  feelings,  and 
as  the  crisis  approached  of  a  certain  appeal  to 
arms,  the  Lady  Maulerever,  escorted  by  her 
own  steward,  and  a  stout  body  of  the  retainers 
of  the  house,  withdrew  from  London  with  Mary, 
to  the  shelter  of  Barnadiston  Castle,  which  pro- 
mised a  safe  refuge  amidst  these  distracted  times. 

The  war-note,  and  tlie  trumpet's  clang 
— the  challenge  of  warders — the  champing 
of  steeds,  and  the  rattling  of  huge  spurs  in 
the  court,  and  along  the  battlements,  gave 
promise  of  approaching  strife ;  and"  as  the 
escort  of  the  Lady  Maulerever  approached  the 
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drawbridge,  which  was  now  raised,  they  shout- 
ed, "  A  ]\Iaulerever  for  the  King!"  and  the  sen- 
tinels prolonged  the  cry,  of  "A  Maulerever  !" 
"  A  loyal  Maulerever !"  while  old  Anthony  Con- 
yers,  bidding  them  let  fall  the  drawbridge, 
hastened  to  welcome  so  noble  a  guest  within 
the  castle  walls,  and  in  the  exultation  of  his 
joy,  he  plucked  Mary  from  off  her  horse,  and 
kissed  her  with  unrepressed  delight. 

"  Forgive  me,  noble  lady,  said  the  'squire, 
doffing  his  cap  to  the  Lady  Maulerever,  "  ye 
may  think  me  somewhat  unmannerly ;  but  fair 
Mistress  Milbank  I  have  dandled  many  a  time 
and  oft  in  my  arms  as  a  child,  and  my  old 
heart  gladdens  at  the  sight  of  her.  My  son 
Wilfred  is  gone,  with  our  brave  regiment  of 
horse,  to  join  the  muster  of  the  King  at  Not- 
tingham, and  the  castle  is  not  over-garrisoned  ; 
the  aid  of  the  few  troopers  wlio  have  escorted 
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you,  noble  lady,  may  be  of  service  to  us.  In 
with  ye,  and  partake  of  such  hospitality  as  the 
halls  of  Barnadislon  can  furnish." 

"  And  Lord  Albert,  Master  Conyers,  hast 
heard  nothing  of  him  ?''''    said  Mary. 

'•'  My  son  Wilfred  received  letters  from  our 
noble  lord  late  last  night,  bidding  him  muster 
the  whole  force  of  his  house,  and  march  them 
straight  to  Nottingham  ;  further,  we  have  not 
heard,  nor  know  we,  where  Lord  Albert 
abideth." 

''  And  what  strength  holds  the  castle,  Master 
Conyers.'^"  demanded  the  Lady  Maulerever. 

"  Scarcely  above  an  hundred  men,  noble  lady  ; 
but  they  are  stout  men,  and  true,  and  all  well 
trained  to  arms.  It  would  please  me  greatly, 
to  try  their  mettle  against  the  psalm-singing, 
cuckoldy  round-heads." 

"  We  doubt  not,   Master  Conyers,"  said  the 
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old  Lady  Maulerever,  dismounting  from  her 
horse  by  the  assistance  of  the  'squire,  in  the 
court  of  the  castle,  "we  doubt  not,  ye  would 
make  the  prick-eared  rogues  sing  a  louder 
stave.  Foul  traitors  that  they  are  to  our  royal 
master  the  King  ;  those  of  the  house  of  Maule- 
rever, my  poor  following,  shall  stand  by  ye. 
Master  Conyers.  These  round-heads,  do  they 
gather  any  force  in  these  parts?" 

"  Their  musters  fill  over  well,  noble  lady, 
and  they  are  exalting  themselves  into  a  some- 
what dangerous  head,  under  the  command  of 
Lord  De  Walden,  one  of  the  wildest  of  the 
fanatical  leaders.  I  hear  they  talk  of  going  up 
against  Gilgal,  to  do  battle,  so  ever  do  they 
call  this  castle:  an'  tliey  do,  verilv  shall  they 
repent  thereof.  It  would  rejoice  my  old  heart, 
to  level  our  culverins,  drakes,  and  small  arms, 
on  the  smooth-haired  and  sino^inff  ro<?ues." 

DO  O 
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Mary,  leaving  the  'squire  to  finish  his  dis- 
course with  the  noble  Lady  Maulerever,  sought 
out  her  much-loved  Alice,  since  the  deatli 
of  her  grandfather  become  the  wife  of  Wil- 
fred Conyers,  who,  on  the  breaking  forth  of 
the  distractions  throughout  the  country,  re- 
moved her  from  their  peaceful  habitation  in  the 
village  of  Kedington  to  the  security  of  the 
castle.  The  meeting  of  the  friends  was  most 
touching.  Alice,  already  in  sad  grief  at  the 
departure  of  Wilfred,  and  full  of  the  wildest 
apprehensions  on  his  account,  wept  aloud  on 
the  bosom  of  Mary,  who  vainly  endeavoured  to 
soothe  her. 

"  O  Mary  !"  said  Alice,  "  forgive  this 
weakness;  but  the  absence  of  Wilfred  hath 
made  me  sad,  and  your  unexpected  coming  hath 
quite  overpowered  me." 

"  Let  us   walk,  my  Alice,"  said  Mary,   "on 
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the  battlements.  The  evening  sun  is  sinking 
slowly  beneath  the  sea  of  waving  woods  which 
belt  round  the  western  face  of  the  castle ;  and 
ye  know,  Alice,  how  often  we  have  gazed  with 
rapture  on  his  departing  glory  from  the  top- 
most turrets,  enamelling  the  many-tinted  leafy 
forest  with  the  streaming  splendours  of  his 
glittering  rays.'*  And,  putting  the  arm  of  Alice 
under  her  own,  "  It  will  soothe  our  spirits  to 
watch  the  dying  day's  decay,  while  the  solemn 
music  of  the  vesper  bell  toUeth  its  holy  peal, 
echoed  along  the  winding  banks  of  the  limpid 
stream  of  the  Stour."  And,  ascending  to  the 
walk  along  the  battlements,  the  two  friends  re- 
called the  memory  of  the  many  happy  hours 
they  had  passed  together  in  their  earlier  and 
happier  days. 

Twilight  fell  over  the  land,  and  her  dusky 
mantle  shrouded  the  distant  horizon,  while  the 
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light-sailing  vapour  arose  slowly  from  the  meer 
of  Sturmer,  gradually  enveloping  tree  and 
tower  in  its  foggy  mantle.  Alice  and  Mary 
had  taken  their  last  turn  along  the  battlements, 
when  they  were  startled  by  the  sound  of  the 
trampling  of  horse  along  the  hollow  road  lead- 
ing from  the  village  of  Kedington  to  the  castle ; 
and  as  they  listened  anxiously  to  the  echoed 
tread  of  steeds,  a  single  bugle  sent  forth  a  brief 
blast,  and  in  another  second  the  shouts  of  the 
warders  rose  strong  and  clear — "  A  Barnadis- 
ton — a  Barnadiston  !"  and  the  old  halls  of  the 
castle  rung  again  with  the  ancient  name  rever- 
berated by  a  hundred  voices. 

"  It  is  Albert,  Alice  ;  God  be  praised  !  Let  us 
haste  and  be  forward  to  welcome  him  in  his  own 
castle-halls.'"  And,  descending  rapidly  the  nar- 
row winding  stone  staircase  from  the  turret, 
Mary  reached  the  immense  hall,  hung  round  with 
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the  pictured  panoply  of  the  by-gone  ancestors 
of  the  Barnadiston,  just  as  Albert,  fully  armed 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  cavaliers,  as- 
cended the  flight  of  marble  steps  leading  from 
the  court  of  the  castle,  accompanied  by  Father 
Gaspardo,  whose  stately  figure,  scarcely  bent  by 
the  touch  of  age,  showed  an  imposing  presence, 
meet  for  the  palaces  of  princes,  and  the  cheer- 
ing voice  of  the  jovial  old  'squire,  the  hearty 
welcome  of  old  Anthony  Conyers,  resounded 
through  the  ancient  roofs.  The  glancing  of  pine- 
torches  flung  a  lurid  glare  over  the  counte- 
nances of  the  group  who  gathered  round  their 
young  lord,  displaying  the  pale,  thoughtful  fea- 
tures of  Gaspardo,  more  pale  and  much  more 
sorrowful  than  usual — the  healthful,  ruddy, 
good-humoured  face  of  old  Anthony  Conyers, 
rejoicing  in  a  green  old  age,  and  the  hardy, 
dubious  character  stamped  on  the  bronzed  brow 
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of  Henry  Biddulph,  who  stood  somewhat  in 
the  background,  amidst  the  musqueteers  and 
halbert-men  at  arms,  retainers  of  the  Barnadis- 
ton,  who,  with  their  leathern  coats  and  steeple 
hats,  stood  round  in  grim  array.  Mary  greeted 
Albert  joyously,  but  she  did  not  observe  Gas- 
pardo  until  the  Barnadiston  drew  her  attention 
to  him. 

"  Hast  forgotten  Father  Gaspardo,  Mary  ?" 
*•«  Forgive  me,  holy  father,"  exclaimed  Mary, 
flinging  herself  on  her  knees  before  him,  and 
taking  his  hand ;  "  the  hurry  of  this  meeting, 
and  the  little  expectation  I  liad  of  the  return 
of  our  holy  father  to  Kedington,  have  caused 
me  to  be  somewhat  backward  in  my  wel- 
come.'" 

"  Say  no  more,  my  child,'^  said  Gaspardo, 
raising  the  beautiful  Mary  in  his  arms,  and 
kissing  her  smooth  forehead ;    "it  is  a  joy  to 
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my  heart,  my  child,  to  see  thee,  and  to  find 
myself  once  more  surrounded  by  the  children 
of  my  rearing.  A  few  days,  my  child,  I  shall 
quit  for  ever  this  country  of  blood  and  strife, 
where  the  minds  of  the  people  are  inflamed 
against  my  order,  and  their  hands  raised  against 
our  lives,  and  I  shall  shelter  myself  in  the  small 
court  that  awaits  on  England's  banished  Queen. 
The  horrors  I  have  witnessed  in  Ireland  will 
haunt  the  peace  of  my  days.  The  triumph  of 
the  Catholic  in  that  country  hath  stained  the 
annals  of  our  religion,  and  the  blood  of  thou- 
sands  of  murdered  Protestants  crieth  out  ao-ainst 
that  land.  We  have  fled  from  scenes  of  barbarous 
cruelty,  revolting  to  human  nature ;  whole  fa- 
milies, driven  in  droves  naked  before  their 
merciless  conquerors,  murdered  in  cold  blood, 
or  cast  into  the  rivers  promiscuously.  Men, 
women,  and  helpless  children,  involved  in  one 
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universal  massacre.  My  very  soul  sickens  at 
the  recital  of  the  incarnate  deeds  which  these 
eyes  have  beheld :  an  infuriated  population  glut- 
ted with  blood,  cities  sacked  and  given  over 
to  plunder  amidst  the  groans  and  screams  of 
slaughtered  citizens.  Come,  my  children,  let 
us  to  the  oratory,  and  pray  for  the  intercession 
of  the  holy  Virgin  to  deliver  these  unfortunate 
realms  from  the  curse  of  civil  warfare." 

Two  large  taper  wax-lights  in  golden  candle- 
sticks cast  a  holy  light  over  the  rich  altar-piece 
and  communion-table  within  the  oak  wainscotted 
chapel  of  Barnadiston  Castle,  and  the  image  of 
the  Virgin,  with  her  most  beautiful  countenance, 
bearing  in  her  arm  the  Saviour  boy,  stood  in  a 
niche  above  the  table.  Gaspardo  was  within 
the  low  balustrade  that  surrounded  the  altar ; 
his  noble  figure,  and  pale,  commanding  features, 
finely   contrasted   with   the   repose  which  that 
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mild  light  threw  over  the  face  of  the  Virgin  ; 
and  the  sculptured  forms  of  the  saints,  who 
stood  in  pictured  prayer  around  the  finely- 
carved  oaken  oratory  of  Barnadiston  Castle; 
while  in  the  deep-cut  recess  of  one  of  the  painted 
windows  might  be  seen  the  kneeling  marble  statue 
of  the  late  beautiful  Lady  Barnadiston,  with  her 
hands  clasped,  and  her  eyes  turned  to  heaven, 
in  the  attitude  of  supplication.  On  the  lower 
of  the  two  stone  steps  leading  to  the  altar- 
piece,  immediately  below  Father  Gaspardo,  was 
the  kneeling  figure  of  a  warrior,  apparently  a 
stout  soldier,  who  grasped  the  hand  of  Gaspardo 
within  his  own,  while  his  head  was  bowed 
against  the  balustrade. 

"  Our  holy  church,  my  son,'"*  said  Gaspardo, 
"  hath  wisely  ordained  that  the  sins  of  her  chil- 
dren shall  be  forgiven  by  penitent  confession, 
and  such  fasting  and  chastening  of  the  spirit 
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as  she  shall  ordain.  Your  conscience  seemeth 
loaded  with  some  dreadful  sin ;  unburthen 
yourself  unto  me,  and  if  it  be  within  the  scope 
of  absolution,  your  spirit  shall  be  made  easy." 

"  It  is  an  oath,  father,  an  unwilling  oath, 
taken  in  evil  moment,  and  which  hath  bound 
me  over  into  the  power  of  a  sworn  enemy  of 
the  Barnadiston,  my  noble  master,  unto  whom 
I  am  deeply  indebted.  Absolve  me,  holy  fa- 
ther, from  my  oath,  and  I  will  disclose  a  secret 
that  concerns  the  safety  of  Lord  Barnadis- 
ton." 

"  We  possess  the  power,  my  son,  of  absolv- 
ing the  sanctity  of  an  oath  ;  but  we  never 
do  so,  save  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency.  It 
is  no  light  matter  to  trifle  with  the  name  of 
God  !" 

"  I  repent  me,  holy  father — I  have  never 
forgiven  myself  in  having  in  an   unwary    mo- 
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ment  been  fool  enough  to  bind  myself  by  an 
oath  where  secrecy  hath  endangered,  and  doth 
at  this  moment,  the  life  of  Lord  Barnadis- 
ton." 

"  Speak  it  out,  then,  my  son  ;  aught  that 
concerns  the  life  of  another  should  be  revealed,"" 

"  Know,  then,  holy  father,  that  Adrian  de 
Walden  is  the  enemy  of  Lord  Barnadiston, 
not  only  as  being  leagued  on  the  Parliament 
side,  but  from  a  personal  antipathy ;  and  he 
aimeth  at  no  less  than  his  life,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  lordly  castle.  He  hath  tampered 
with  me  at  divers  times  through  the  agency  of 
a  young  page  in  his  employ.  I  have  sworn,  by 
the  hilt  of  my  sword,  that  I  would  not  reveal 
him  :  but  absolve  me  from  my  oath,  and  I  will 
tell  all;' 

"  Thou  shalt  be  absolved,  my  son." 

*'•  In  evil  moment,  holy  father,  did  I  swear 

VOL.    III.  L 
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that  I  would  never  make  it  known  that  the 
page  Palikar  and  the  gipsy-boy  were  the  same  ; 
he  is  even  now  in  the  castle  disguised."" 

"  Death  to  thee,  false  hearted  !  remember 
the  warning  of  Palikar  ;"  and  Henry  Biddulph 
rolled  on  the  marble  floor,  drenched  in  gore, 
while  the  page,  disguised  as  a  peasant-boy,  fled 
with  a  rapidity  that  might  have  baffled  imme- 
diate pursuit;  but  so  sudden  had  the  blow 
been  stricken,  and  so  completely  was  Gaspardo 
rivetted  to  the  spot,  and  perfectly  deprived  of 
speech  for  the  moment,  and,  when  he  had  a 
little  recovered,  occupied  by  the  immediate  ne- 
cessity of  stifling  the  fast  flowing  life-blood  of 
Biddulph,  that  the  page  had  ample  time  to 
effect  his  escape  from  the  castle. 

The  cries  of  Gaspardo  at  length  brought 
Albert  and  stout  Anthony  Conyers,  with  a  train 
of  servants  to  his  assistance,  and  a  general  shout 
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of  horror  burst  forth  wlien  they  beheld  the 
prostrate  form  of  Biddulph  weltering  in  blood, 
which  flowed  freely  from  a  deep  wound  in  the 
back,  which  Gaspardo  was  vainly  endeavouring 
to  stop  with  his  long  dark  robes.  They  bore 
him  to  one  of  the  nearest  apartments,  and  Fa- 
ther Gaspardo,  who  was  sufficiently  instructed 
in  the  craft  of  a  leech,  told  the  dying  man  he 
must  prepare  for  another  world,  for  he  had  not 
many  moments  to  live. 

''  I  know  it,  holy  father;  pray  for  me — I 
must  waste  no  more  words.  The  castle  will  be 
attacked  to-night.  The  fanatical  peasantry 
have  joined  with  a  force  led  on  by  Lord  De 
Walden.  Look  straight  to  the  eastern  tower. 
If  Wilfred  Conyers  has  received  my  letter,  all 
may  be  saved.  I  am  no  traitor  to  my  lord,  but 
would  have  taken  the  implacable  De  Walden  in 
his  own  snare.     Look  straight,   I  say,  that  the 

l2 
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eastern  side  of  the  castle  is  not  fired.  Hark  ! 
they  come ;  hark  to  the  shouting  of  the  fanati- 
cal host.  Oh !  that  I  might  live  but  one 
hour." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

There  were  the  pamted  forms  of  other  times, 
'Twas  all  they  left  of  virtues  or  of  crimes. 
Save  vague  tradition  ;  and  the  gloomy  vaults 
That  hid  their  dust,  their  foibles,  and  their  faults. 

Byron's  Lara. 

The  moment  that  Lord  Albert  and  the  'squire 
heard  the  words  of,  "  The  castle  will  be  attacked 
to-night,'"  they  rushed  from  the  apartment,  and 
the  deep  bell  of  the  castle  swung  forth  its 
pealing  alarum,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Barnadiston,  who  gathered  around 
their  lord. 
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"  Hie  thee,  Soame,"  said  Albert,  "  bid  all 
the  women  to  the  hall,  there  to  abide  quietly. 
Stand  to  your  posts,  my  brave  fellows,  and  re- 
member that  your  leadtr  is  with  you.  Never 
let  a  fanatical  hand  pull  down  the  banner  from 
our  castle  turret — never !  Be  firm,  and  strike 
home  for  a  Barnadiston."  And  the  deafening 
shout  rung  through  the  vaulted  roofs  of  the 
ancient  keep. 

"  The  castle  is  fired,  my  lord,"  cried  old 
Conyers,  half  frantic ;  "  may  the  foul  traitor 
who  hath  done  this  deed  burn  in  hell  tortures ! 
Hark  to  the  yells  of  the  psalm-singing  round- 
heads; 'tis  their  signal  of  attack." 

"  Hasten,  Thursby,"  said  Albert,  with  that 
calm  mien  which  alone  belongs  to  true  courage 
in  the  midst  of  danger — "  hasten,  Thursby, 
with  a  party,  and  try  to  quench  the  bale  fires 
that  seem  bursting  forth  from  yon  windows." 
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"  Courage,  my  men  ;  stand  to  your  posts, 
and  let  us  give  the  round-heads  a  warm  recep- 
tion ;  stand  by  with  your  matches  to  the  cul- 
verins  and  drakes.  The  night  is  pitchy  dark, 
but  the  fierce  fire  from  the  eastern  turret  show- 
eth  us  the  puritannical  host  mustering  in  the 
close  towards  the  old  priory  of  Kedington," 
shouted  the  old  'squire;  "  down  with  your 
matches,  soldiers  of  the  Barnadiston,  and  give 
the  psalm-singing  rogues  a  taste  of  our  mu- 
nition/'' 

"  Hold,"  cried  Albert,  "  let  not  a  shot  be 
fired  from  the  castle  till  we  know  the  purposes 
of  yonder  gathering  in  the  close,  or  that  some 
demonstration  is  made  against  us." 

"  For  demonstration,  my  noble  lord,  I 
know  not  what  fine  term  that  may  be,  but 
sure  as  I  am  Anthony  Conyers,  yon  scum  of 
hypocritical  chanters  are  about  to  go  up  to  do 
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battle  against  the  Philistines — such  is  their  lan- 
guage ;  they  have  long  been  stirred  up  by 
Habakkuk  Cant,  and  have  looked  with  an  evil 
eye  on  the  massy  strength  of  the  castle,  and 
they  are  now  resolute  to  pull  down  the  strong- 
hold of  the  mighty.  Give  the  word,  my  noble 
lord,  and  I  will  fire  the  first  gun,"  continued 
the  'squire,  waving  a  match  with  impatient  ges- 
ture around  his  head  ;  "  their  very  nasal  twang 
and  impious  profanation  of  God's  name  maketh 
me  bloody-minded.  It  would  joy  me  to  drown 
their  infernal  staves  amidst  a  pealing  roar  of 
our  artillery.  There 's  a  trumpet  beareth  some 
message,  likely  from  the  fanatic  leader,  whoever 
he  may  be.     Shall  we  admit  him  .^" 

"  Aye,  Conyers,  let  us  hear  what  fair  terms 
they  would  offer  to  a  BarnadistoUc" 

"  It  is  a  summons,  my  lord,  to  surrender  the 
castle  unconditionally,   and  a  safe  conduct  for 
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all  to  go  whithersoever  they  please,  saving  Lord 
Bamadiston." 

"  And  in  whose  name  cometh  this  gracious 
offer?" 

"  In  the  name  of  l^ord  Adrian  de  Walden, 
general  for  the  Parliament  in  these  parts."' 

"  And  what  if  we  accept  not  these  condi- 
tions ?" 

"  An  immediate  assault  on  the  castle,  and  all 
the  consequences  that  follow  a  place  taken  by 
storm." 

"  Bid  the  parliamentary  leader  then  array 
his  force,  and  sound  'to  the  charge;'  although 
the  castle  blaze,  we  will  fight  amidst  the  flames. 
Tell  Lord  de  Walden  we  refuse  his  terms,  and 
defy  his  power.  We  will  stand  to  the  last,  for 
God  and  our  King." 

De  Walden  had  watched  every  opportunity  ; 
he  had   waited   with    patient   search    and  vigil 

L   5 
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long,  to  gratify  his  fierce  spirit  of  hatred  against 
Albert  Barnadiston,  but  for  a  length  of  time 
circumstances  did  not  favour  him.  The  Bar- 
nadiston mingled  not  in  the  intrigues  of  state, 
and  his  upright  conduct  had  won  him  the  re- 
gard of  all  parties.  He  had  been  much  em- 
ployed with  his  attendance  on  the  Queen,  and 
had  joined  the  King  at  York,  during  the  un- 
fortunate campaign  against  the  Scottish  cove- 
nanters ;  when  the  monarch  summoned  (ac- 
cording to  the  absolute  practice  of  the  feudal 
times)  the  peers  of  England  to  attend  him  with 
their  armed  followers ;  and  that  afterwards  led 
to  the  calling  together  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
the  impeachment  and  death  of  Strafford,  and  the 
sanguinary  civil  war  which,  deluging  England 
with  blood,  gave  to  modern  Europe  the  first 
fatal  example  of  the  beheading  of  a  king,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  military  despotism,  under 
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adaring  and  talented  usurper — an  examplewhich 
succeeding  ages  have  not  forgotten,  and  which 
has  armed  two  great  principles  against  each 
other,  both  equally  fatal  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind — arbitrary  power  and  wild  freedom. 
The  battle  will  yet  be  fought  again,  and  the 
victory  of  either  must  swell  the  miseries  of  the 
human  race. 

As  events  hastened  onward,  threatening  most 
palpably  a  contention  between  kingly  preroga- 
tive and  puritanical  pride,  De  Walden  at- 
tached himself  to  the  liberal  party,  and  soon 
became  of  high  consideration  among  them, 
being  remarkable  for  a  sarcastic  levity  of  tongue, 
and  a  deep  and  openly  expressed  scorn  for  the 
court,  the  King,  and  all  his  minions ;  but  with 
De  Walden  this  unnatural  proceeding  was  all 
assumed — a  piece  of  the  most  perfect  acting — 
a  part  often  played  by  minds  of  a  certain  tem- 
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perament  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the 
one  absorbing  passion  that  will  sometimes  over- 
master every  other — the  enjoyment  of  a  long- 
cherished,  sworn  and  unremitting  vow  of  deadly 
revenge.  With  Adrian  De  Walden  this  fell 
purpose  darkened  every  other  nobler  aspiration 
of  a  soul  framed  for  high  enterprize,  which 
showed  itself  possessed  of  the  greatest  capacity 
for  insurance  of  success,  although  in  a  most  un- 
worthy end,  by  the  perseverance  with  which  he 
had  followed  up  undeviatingly  his  long-smo- 
thered, but  no  less  determined  resolution,  to 
crush  Albert  Barnadiston  in  some  evil  hour ; 
and  when  the  two  opposing  parties  prepared  to 
measure  swords  in  the  field,  none  grieved,  so 
much  as  De  Walden  rejoiced,  over  the  miseries 
about  to  fall  over  the  country,  inasmuch  as  some 
fair  opening  might  now  offer,  wherein  he  could 
glut  to  the  fullest  his  abomination  of  the  Bar- 
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nadiston  :  the  chief  authority  for  the  Parliament 
in  those  parts,  from  the  township  of  Saffron 
Walden,  extending  over  the  circumadjacent 
country,  touching  on  the  close  woodlands  and 
picturesque  valleys,  from  the  sylvan  grandeur 
that  deepens  round  the  ancient  hall  of  the 
Afflecks  at  Dalham  (the  verge  of  the  close 
country,  from  whence  may  be  seen  the  level 
nakedness  of  a  plain  landscape,  spreading  over 
the  far-famed  Newmarket  flats,  and  intersect- 
ed by  the  mighty  dyke,  trophied  widi  the 
cairns  of  the  warriors  of  by-gone  days)  to  the 
thick  glades,  and  almost  impenetrable  forest 
scenery  which  belts  round  the  feudal  towers  of 
Catlinge — the  quiet  repose  of  Charlton,  the 
verdure  of  the  Bradleys — the  dales  of  the 
Thurlows  and  Wratting,  through  which  the 
streamlet  of  the  Stour  winds  its  lazy  course, 
and  the  village  of  Kedington  clustered  beneath 
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the  massy  strength  of  the  castle  of  Barnadiston, 
from  whose  turrets  might  be  descried  the  Thicks 
of  Hundon,  Stradishall,  and  the  immense  plain, 
adorned  with  the  simple,  but  most  clean  town  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  throughout  which,  saving 
the  town  of  Bury,  the  influence  of  the  Barna- 
diston was  paramount.  The  change  in  religion 
had,  however,  considerably  weakened  the  au- 
thority of  that  house,  since,  with  the  exception 
of  the  immediate  village  of  Kedington,  which 
might  be  said  to  be  almost  peopled  with  the  re- 
tainers of  the  house,  all  the  surrounding  pea- 
santry had  abandoned  the  faith  of  their  fathers, 
and  moulded  their  consciences  according  to  the 
will  of  their  capricious  sovereign,  the  high-priest 
of  the  English  Reformation,  bluff  Harry,  of 
the  house  of  Tudor ;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
new  religion  working  on  the  minds  of  the  super- 
stitious and  intolerant  English,  was  inflamed  to 
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a  pitch  of  pitiable  fanaticism  by  the  hedge 
preachers.  In  the  few  years  prior  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  great  civil  war,  hundreds  of  the 
stout  peasantry  in  the  secluded  villages  gathered 
together,  and  followed  for  miles  along  the  high- 
ways to  hear  the  inspired  preaching  of  Master 
Habakkuk  Cant,  the  man  after  God's  own  heart, 
and  others  of  his  line,  inflammatory  and  fierce 
zealots,  whose  low  and  vulgar  minds  were  filled 
with  an  overflowing  gall  against  the  noble  and 
the  great  in  the  land.  The  adherence  of  the 
Barnadiston  and  his  followers  to  the  ancient 
worship  was  one  unceasing  and  particular  sub- 
ject of  their  railings ;  and  not  contented,  like 
Master  Obadiah  Fairlove,  to  lament  over  the 
hard-heartedness  of  those  who  clove  unto  the 
abominations  of  Antichrist,  the  zealot  preachers 
publicly  cried  out  against  the  shameful  worship 
offered  up  on  the  altar  of  Baal,  the  defiling  of 
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the  pleasant  places,  the  bringing  down  the  curse 
of  God  on  the  people  of  Israel,  and  an  exhorta- 
tion that  some  Joshua  or  Gideon  should  gird  up 
his  loins,  and  go  up  to  smite  the  enemies  of  the 
Lord.  By  such  discourses  the  people  in  many 
of  the  villages  became  infatuated  with  the 
fierce  passions  of  bigots,  and  vowed  destruction 
and  the  rooting  out  of  all  uncleanness  and  un- 
godliness. De  Walden  early  enlisted  the  pow- 
erful support  of  the  itinerant  preachers,  and  by 
his  emissaries  secretly  supplied  the  infatuated 
peasantry  with  arms,  who  were  exercised  to 
some  degree  of  soldiership  in  the  clear  moonlight 
nights  on  the  large  waste,  styled  the  Common 
of  Den  Stan ;  and  although  it  was  well  known 
to  Wilfred  Conyers  that  armed  bodies  of  the 
people  were  wont  to  gather  together  throughout 
those  parishes,  yet  so  mildly  had  the  family  for 
ages  ruled  over  their  tenantry,  and  so  highly 
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honoured  was  the  name  throughout  the  borders, 
that  even  Wilfred  felt  satisfied  for  a  time  that 
no  attempt  would  be  made  against  the  castle ; 
but  when  he  learned  that  De  Walden  had 
drawn  out  the  militia  for  the  Parliament,  and 
that  the  preachers,  with  their  congregations, 
swelled  forth  the  parliamentary  musters,  his 
comprehensive  mind  at  once  saw  the  extent  of 
the  danger,  and  he  would  have  led  forth  a  force 
to  beat  up  the  holy  haunts,  but  that  the  orders 
of  the  Barnadiston  to  the'squire  were  peremptory 
upon  no  account  to  draw  the  sword,  save  to  re- 
pel some  unprovoked  attack ;  and  when  he 
marched  off  with  the  horse  of  the  Barnadiston, 
and  the  troops  that  had  been  arrayed  in  those 
parts  to  join  the  royal  army  collecting  at  Not- 
tingham, he  warned  the  old  'squire  to  be  pre- 
pared against  some  surprisal,  for  there  were 
many  voices  lifted  np  against  the  castle. 
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Evening  was  shedding  its  sombre  shade  over 
the  halls  of  Braibrook,  and  the  deep  solemn 
notes  of  the  curfew  pealed  through  the  town- 
ship of  Walden,  warning  the  labourer  from  his 
work,  and  inviting  the  ox  to  his  stall;  the 
watches  of  the  Puritanical  soldiery  were  set 
around  the  fortress  of  the  De  Walden,  and 
the  chanting  hypocritical  nasal  twang  of  the 
Parliament  men  echoed  through  those  courts 
which  had  often  resounded  to  the  clarion  and 
trump  of  warrior  knights,  with  lances  waving, 
and  gay  plumes  dancing  above  some  emblem  of 
their  lady  love  ;  but  where  was  he — the  proud 
descendant  of  king-making  Warwick  ?  he  wan- 
dereth  in  the  vast  hall  of  his  ancestors,  arrayed 
in  almost  saintly  garb  ;  but  with  all  his  hu- 
mility, that  footstep  falleth  like  one  used  to 
command.  De  Walden,  with  his  arms  folded, 
habited  in  a  solemn  dress  of  black,  with  his 
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raven  hair  close  shorn,  and  a  broad-brimmed 
steeple-crowned  hat  pulled  over  his  thoughtful 
brow,  paceth  amidst  the  fading-pictured  forms 
of  his  race,  who,  in  warrior  dresses,  or  in  their 
robes  of  state,  display  an  instructive  lesson  to 
their  descendant.  He  had  gazed  upon  them  all ; 
some  mighty  in  their  day,  some  but  the  weak 
courtiers  of  a  weaker  prince,  some  who  had 
grasped  the  curtil  axe — companions  of  lion- 
hearted  Richard  on  the  sandy  plains  of  Pales- 
tine, others  whose  battle  cry  had  startled  the 
Frankish  host  at  Cressy  and  Poictiers;  and,  most 
striking  of  all,  a  spirited  representation  of  the 
battle  of  Towton,  with  the  figure  of  king-making 
Warwick  in  complete  armour,  al  the  moment  of 
liis  striking  his  sword  into  the  breast  of  his  noble 
war-horse. 

"  Thou  wert  mighty  in  thy  day — disposer  of 
the  kingly  bauble,   but  most  fickle  of  purpose ; 
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whether  for  York  or  Lancaster,  \ictory  waited 
on  the  crest  of  Warwick  :  thy  death  sealed  the 
fortunes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster — thy  name 
is  woven  with  the  history  of  thy  country.  Shall 
that  of  thy  descendant  be  heard  ?" 

"It  may  be,  my  noble  lord,"  said  a  voice ; 
"  in  such  times  as  these  a  De  Walden  may  be- 
come one  of  the  first  in  the  land." 

"  Hah  !  Palikar,  I  thought  to  have  been 
alone,  but  thy  stealthy  footstep  is  as  noiseless  as 
the  serpent's  path.  What  then  !  would'st  have 
me  forego  my  long-cherished  schemes  of  re- 
veno^e  against  Albert  Barnadiston  ?  Dream  of 
it  no  more — the  proud  castle  that  hath  so  long 
frowned  amidst  the  woodlands,  and  set  at  de- 
fiance in  the  old  feudal  time  the  might  of 
kings  and  armed  nobles,  totters  to  its  fall. 
My  war-steed  shall  gallop  over  the  desolate 
halls  of  the  Barnadistons,  and  the  fragments 
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of  wall  shall  be  tenanted  by  the  noisome  bat 
and  melancholy  bird  of  night.  The  gather- 
ing of  the  people  of  God  are  many,  and  their 
hearts  are  turned  away  from  their  ancient  mas- 
ters. The  moon-beams  gleam  brightly  on  the 
marble  stair-case,  and  the  creeping  night  wind 
singeth  the  dirge  of  the  Barnadiston,  or  perhaps 
mine.  Palikar,  are  the  people  in  sufficient  num- 
ber, and  of  a  courage  to  go  up  against  the  cas- 
tle ?  Thy  cheek  is  pale,  my  boy,  and  thy  lip 
quivereth — there's  blood  upon  thy  vest." 

"  'Tis  the  blood,  my  lord,  of  one  who  would 
have  betrayed  me  in  the  midst  of  foes,  and  it 
was  shed  for  thy  sake — the  life-blood  of  Henry 
Biddulph  hath  stained  this  blade," — and  the 
boy  held  aloft  his  blood- streaked  dagger, 
shining  fearfully  against  the  pale  light  of  the 
moon.  "A  thousand  of  the  fanatic,  resolute 
peasantry  await  your  leading,  my  lord,  to  go 
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up  to  do  battle  against  the  enemies  of  the 
Lord,  as  they  call  the  followers  of  Albert  Bar- 
nadiston  ;  and  their  preachers  pray  with  a  loud 
voice  against  the  '  towers  of  strength.'  The 
barbed  horsemen  of  De  Walden  are  mounted 
in  the  court ;  the  greater  part  of  the  force  of 
the  Barnadiston  are  gone  forward  with  Wilfred 
Conyers  to  join  the  assembling  of  the  royal 
army,  and  the  garrison  is  weakly.  Matrons 
and  maids,  and  the  stout  bearing  of  old  Anthony 
Conyers,  with  a  small  party  of  retainers,  are 
the  only  defence  for  the  mighty  keep  of  the 
Barnadiston.  You  may  rouse  the  lion  from  his 
lair,  and  pierce  him  in  his  own  halls.  Lord 
Barnadiston  is  within  the  castle.  We  have, 
too,  a  sure  friend — Cuthbert  of  Hundon  break- 
eth  the  bread  of  his  master  only  to  betray  him. 
The  signal  of  a  rocket,  shooting  its  trailing  splen- 
dour through  the  sky  from  the  mere  of  Sturmer, 
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where  the  fanatic  peasantry  are  assembled,  will  be 
answered,  by  their  resolute  and  zealot  comrade, 
with  a  blaze  of  fire  from  the  eastern  face  of  the 
castle.  Biddulph  might  have  betrayed  all,  but 
this  dagger  gives  no  second  blow." 

De  Walden  delayed  not  a  moment ;  but 
arming  himself  completely,  he  led  on  his  troop 
at  a  round  trot,  till  they  joined  the  puritanical 
peasantry,  with  their  preachers,  in  the  meadows 
bordering  upon  the  mere  of  Sturmer ;  and  the 
loud  shout  that  had  so  much  excited  the  wrath 
of  old  Anthony  Conyers,  was  the  welcome  and 
the  hymn  of  thanksgiving  they  raised  on  the 
arrival  of  their  leader,  and  the  bursting  forth 
of  the  flames  from  the  castle  of  Barnadiston,  in 
answer  to  the  rocket  signal.  The  utmost  en- 
thusiasm and  fiercest  determination  prevailed 
'  among  the  ignorant  and  heated  peasantry,  who 
were  armed,  and  had  been  worked  up  to  a  holy 
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zeal  of  frenzy  by  Habakkuk  Cant  and  his  bre- 
thren, who  pointed  their  wrath  against  the 
strong-hold  of  those  who  were  puffed  up  with 
pride.  De  Walden  encouraged  their  wild  en- 
thusiasm, and  without  allowing  their  ardour  to 
cool,  led  them  straightway,  chanting  psalms, 
and  yelling  forth  scriptural  phrases — ("  And 
we  will  take  Hazor,  and  smite  the  king  thereof 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword ;  for  Hazor  before- 
time  was  the  head  of  all  those  kingdoms,") — to 
the  attack  of  the  castle,  which  would  have  been 
but  a  rash  undertaking,  had  not  the  treachery 
of  Cuthbert  aided  the  assailants. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

All  in  the  castle  were  at  rest ; 
When  sudden  on  the  windows  shone 
A  lightning  flash,  just  seen  and  gone  ! 
A  shot  is  heard — again  the  flame 
Flashed  thick  and  fast — a  volley  came  ! 
Then  echoed  wildly  from  within, 
Of  shout  and  scream  the  mingled  din. 
And  weapon  clash,  and  madd'ning  cry 
Of  those  who  kill,  and  those  who  die ; 
As  filled  the  hall  with  sulphurous  smoke. 
More  red,  more  dark,  the  death-flash  broke. 
And  forms  were  on  the  lattice  cast. 
That  struck,  or  struggled,  as  they  past. 

Scott's  Rokeby. 

In  the  meantime,  Henry  Biddulph  lay  welter- 
ing in  blood,  struggling  strongly  with  death. 
On  the  first  alarm  of  the  castle  being  on  fire, 
all,  save  Father  Gaspardo,  had  abandoned  the 
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dying  outlaw ;  but  the  holy  priest  knelt  beside 
the  expiring  man,  tendering  the  consolatory 
offices  of  religion,  amidst  the  tumult  and  roar 
of  a  coming  fight,  and  the  wild  cries  which  rung 
from  the  followers  of  Barnadiston,  as  the  fierce 
flames,  fanned  by  a  westerly  wind,  involved  the 
lordly  turrets  in  volumes  of  smoke  and  fire. 

"  Holy  father,"  said  Biddulph,  "  leave  '^e 
to  my  fate  :  say  to  Lord  Barnadiston,  to  draw 
up  all  his  men  within  the  court  of  the  castle,  if 
it  be  fired,  which  I  fear  me  this  blow  hath  per- 
mitted the  traitor  Cuthbert  to  accomplish ;  say, 
that  within  an  hour  Wilfred  Conyers  will  ride 
into  the  rescue  with  five  hundred  of  the  picked 
horsemen  of  the  Barnadiston,  But  for  the  ac- 
cursed blow  of  that  page,  Henry  Biddulph 
'would  have  taken  Lord  de  Walden  within  his 
own  snare ;  but  as  it  is,  if  my  missive  to  Wil- 
fred Conyers  have  miscarried,  the  name  and 
house  of  the  Barnadiston  will  perish  for  ever : 
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but,  holy  father,  on  my  dying  bed  I  swear,  I 
was  not  false  to  my  lord ;  I  would  have  de- 
livered all  his  enemies  bounden  unto  his  hand, 
but  for  the  accursed  dagger  of  Palikar.  Hah  ! 
it  is  so,  the  castle  is  fired ! — yon  red  gleam, 
flashing  across  the  window,  proclaims  the  suc- 
cess of  a  traitor  !  Leave  me,  holy  father,  and 
bear  my  message  to  my  noble  lord.  It  were 
fitting  that  my  funeral  pyre  should  be  the 
rafters  of  the  ancient  keep  of  the  Barnadiston, 
which  is  destroyed  by  my  folly.  Give  me  your 
benediction,  holy  father,  and  let  me  die  in 
peace  !"  And  with  his  hands  clasped  over  his 
breast,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  Henry  Bid- 
dulph  breathed  forth  his  last  breath,  fainting 
to  death  from  the  loss  of  blood. 

Gaspardo  threw  his  cloak  over  the  lifeless 
form  of  the  outlaw,  and  hastened  to  bear  his 
last  words  to  Albert,  who,   undismayed  amidst 
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the  crashing  of  timber,  and  the  falling  in  of 
the  whole  eastern  face  of  the  castle,  encouraged 
his  followers  to  defend,  to  the  utmost  extremity, 
the  old  hall,  where  their  ancestors  had  so 
often  gathered  round  the  banner  of  the  house. 
The  Puritans,  advancing  through  the  close  of 
the  priory  of  Kedington,  commanded  by  the 
eastern  face  of  the  castle,  awaited  the  certain 
effects  of  the  fire,  which  raged  with  uncontrol- 
lable fury,  wrapping  turret  after  turret  in  one 
mighty  flame,  ruddying  the  midnight  sky,  and 
glowing  over  the  distant  horizon ;  and  ever  and 
anon  the  sharp  report  of  shotted  cannon, 
heated  by  the  raging  flame,  sent  forth  their 
loud  report  above  the  din  and  wild  tumult 
which  thickened  in  the  air. 

"  Curse  upon  this  fire !"  shouted  the  old 
'squire  ;  yon  scum  of  cuckoldy  round-heads  are 
favoured  by  the  blaze,  and  we  cannot  give  them 
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a  taste  of  our  culverins  and  drakes — ah  !  there 
they  go,  bang,  bang,  bang !  flying  wildly  across 
the  country,  each  ball  of  which  old  Anthony 
Conyers  had  marked  as  bearing  the  fates  of  a 
dozen  psalm-singers.  This  fire  will  soon  force 
us  from  the  castle ; — 'tis  better  so,  than  that 
yon  banner,  or  its  mighty  staff,  should  be  pulled 
down  by  a  cropped  round-head.  The  flame  as- 
cendeth — it  wreathes  round  the  mighty  staft' — 
the  silken  folds  yet  flout  forth  above  the  raging 
flame — 'tis  caught  ! — one  blaze  wrappeth  the 
white  rose  and  the  heron  crest — it  falls — the 
staff  falls  with  a  loud  crash  ! — hark  to  the  ac- 
cursed shout  of  the  fanatics,  hailing  the  destruc  • 
tion  of  our  banner  !" 

"  Mind  it  not,  Conyers  !  and  ye,  my  brave 
fellows,''  said  Albert,  "  follow  me  to  the  court- 
yard, bring  forth  our  horses,  and,  if  needs 
must  be,  we  will  cut  our  way  through  the  cant- 
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ing  round-heads.  'Tis  not  the  first  time  that  the 
sword  of  a  Barnadiston  hath  pierced  through 
opposing  numbers.  You,  holy  father,  must 
comfort  the  noble  Lady  Maulerever  and  Mis- 
tress Milbank  ;  and  let  all  the  women  of  our 
house  be  borne  into  the  court-yard  :  cheer  them 
up,  and  bid  them  be  of  good  courage.  We  can 
keep  the  round-heads  at  bay  till  Wilfred  Con- 
yers  comes  in  upon  them  with  the  spur.  Have 
any  of  ye,  my  men,  seen  Cuthbert  of  Hundon  ? 
'tis  he  who  fired  the  castle." 

"  May  the  foul  fiend  blast  the  hand  that  did 
it!"  cried  the  old  'squire; — "for  that  Cuth- 
bert, I  doubt  not  he  is  below  there  with  the 
Puritan  musters ;  an"*  we  come  to  blows,  when 
these  flames  clear  away,  if  he  falls  in  my  way, 
he,  or  old  Anthony  Conyers,  shall  have  the 
smooth  sward  for  a  death-bed." 

Amidst  this  scene  of  grand,  but  terrible  de- 
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struction,  the  Lady  Maulerever,  with  Mary 
and  Alice,  and  the  women  of  the  house  of  Bar- 
nadiston,  assembled  in  the  hall — some  wailing 
and  wringing  their  hands,  others  screaming 
with  wild  affright,  and  giving  themselves  up  to 
abandonment  and  despair;  and  while  Alice, 
with  the  I^ady  Maulerever,  prayed  with  earnest- 
ness, Mary  placed  herself  in  one  of  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  oriel,  diamond-cut,  gothic  win- 
dows, and  watched  with  a  countenance  in 
which  animation  and  anxiety  contended,  the 
progress  of  the  destroying  element,  pursuing 
its  fiery  course ;  and  more  than  once  she  would 
have  rushed  forth  and  helped  to  have  quenched 
tlie  devouring  flames,  had  not  the  orders  of 
Lord  Albert  been  strict  to  place  a  halberdier 
on  the  doors  where  the  women  had  been  placed, 
to  prevent  the  confusion  they  niiglit  create  bv 
their  cries. 
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When  Gaspardo  announced  to  the  Lady 
Maulerever  that  the  castle  was  no  longer  a  fit- 
ting place  to  remain  in,  but  that  the  Barnadis- 
ton  had  ordered  his  people  to  assemble  around 
him  in  the  court-yard,  where  they  purposed  to 
stand  at  bay  against  their  pursuers,  Mary 
took  the  venerable  and  trembling  Lady  Maule- 
rever by  the  arm,  saying  to  Gaspardo,  "We 
will  follow,  holy  father;  though  the  castle  of 
the  Barnadiston  be  wrapped  in  flame,  the  spirit 
of  the  race  will  not  cower  I  The  followers  of 
Albert  are  true,  and  they  want  not  any  encou- 
ragement to  stand  by  their  young  lord  in  the 
hour  of  danger ;  but  if  they  turn  craven,  like 
the  German  women  in  the  ancient  day,  we  will 
shame  them  back  headlong  on  the  foe." 

"  Thy  courage  is  great,  my  child,  and  wor- 
thy of  the  rearing  which  thou  hast  known 
amidst  the  traditionary  glories  of  the  Barna- 
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distons :  though  the  proud,  feudal  fortalice, 
which  for  long  ages  hath  towered  amidst  these 
secluded  woodlands,  may  fall,  yet  are  there 
hands  and  hearts  faithful  to  the  memory  of 
their  ancient  chiefs;  and  while  Albert  liveth, 
the  name  shall  not  perish  with  the  perishing 
walls." 

"  It  is  now  no  time  for  mourning,  noble 
lady,"  said  Gaspardo  to  the  Lady  Maulerever, 
who  wept  and  clung  with  terror  to  the  arm  of 
the  holy  father,  as  the  crash  of  falling  timbers 
resounded  fearfully,  and  the  exulting  yell  of 
the  Puritans  arose  as  the  whole  eastern  face  of 
the  castle  fell  in  with  a  tremendous  sound,  scat- 
tering a  huge  mass  of  ruins  over  the  close  of 
the  priory.  "  The  westerly  wmd  fanneth  the 
fury  of  the  flame,  and  the  inextinguishable  fire 
raceth  from  turret  to  turret :  the  bare  and 
blackened  walls  shall  alone  tell  the  tale  to  future 
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ages  of  the  once  massive  keep  of  the  Barnadis- 
tons.  We  must  away — the  vassals  of  Lord 
Albert,  with  their  fearless  leader,  form  in  the 
vast  court  of  the  castle,  and  we  must  e^en  abide 
the  issue  of  the  fray." 

"  Fear  not,  holy  father,"'  said  Mary,  tak- 
ing Alice  by  the  arm,  and  leading  the  way 
to  the  court-yard  ;  "  two  hundred  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Barnadiston,  with  Albert  at  their 
head,  are  an  overmatch  for  any  number  of  the 
psalm-singers.  I  would  head  a  charge  myself; 
the  high  courage  of  a  maiden  hath  often  turned 
the  tide  of  victory." 

Driven  by  the  destroying  fire  from  post  to 
post,  Lord  Barnadiston,  with  old  Anthony  Con- 
yers,  and  about  two  hundred  followers,  black- 
ened with  smoke,  and  greatly  exhausted  from 
their  almost  incredible  exertions  to  master  the 
flames,  had  formed   up  in  close   array  within 
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the  court-yard  of  the  castle,  a  grim,  but  deter- 
mined band.  Albert,  fully  armed,  sprung  upon 
his  champing  war-horse,  bidding  his  men  be  of 
good  cheer.  "We  must  fight,  my  brave  fellows, 
with  our  backs  to  these  walls,  and  if  fate  so  de- 
crees, we  can  die  no  more  honourable  death 
than  falling  in  the  defence  of  our  king,  our 
hearths,  and  all  who  are  dear  to  us.  Conyers, 
let  my  followers  to  horse,  while  I  speak  a  few 
words  of  comfort  to  yon  group  of  weak  wo- 
men." 

"  Aye,  my  noble  lord,"  cried  the  old  'squire, 
flourishing  his  sword,  and  spurring  his  horse 
into  metal ;  "  one  good  charge  of  our  bold 
horsemen,  with  the  old  cry  of  the  Barnadiston, 
'  Be  firm,  and  charge  home,'  will  scatter  that 
scum  of  round-heads,  who  rejoice  with  a  great 
rejoicing  at  our  misfortunes.  Ye  will  all  follow 
old   Anthony    Conyers   into   the    midst    of  the 
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cuckold}'^  psalmodists,  who  have,  with  the  cow- 
ardly aid  of  fire,  struck  down  the  banner  that 
never  stooped  to  man.  Ye  will  revenge  it  on 
the  close-shaven  heads,  my  lads." 

"  Aye,  that  we  will,  all !"  shouted  the  band  ; 
"  we  will  charge  on  the  spur,  and  revenge  for 
this  foul  deed  shall  edge  our  sabre'^s  sway." 

"  Father,"  said  Albert  to  Gaspardo,  who, 
with  the  lady  Maulerever,  Mary  and  Alice, 
and  the  women  of  the  house,  had  sought  re- 
fuge, according  to  the  direction  of  Albert,  in 
the  court- yard,  from  the  flames,  which  gradually 
enveloped  in  one  mighty  conflagration  the  lordly 
towers  of  Barnadiston,  flinging  a  murky  and 
bronzed  fiery  glare  athwart  the  distant  horizon, — 
"  Father,"  said  Albert,  "  I  have  lived  to  witness 
the  fall  of  the  famed  house  of  my  ancestors, 
and  the  insulting  foe  who  hath  done  this  deed 
gloateth  with  malignant  pleasure,  triumphing 
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proudly  over  the  powerless  Barnadiston  ;  but  I 
swear  by  the  soul  of  my  great  ancestor,  who 
held  his  land  from  Norman  William,  by  the 
right  of  the  sword,  that  the  morning  sun  shall 
not  gladden  the  eyes  of  Adrian  de  Walden. 
Or,  if  it  do,  its  beam  shall  glance  on  the  pale 
corse  of  Albert  Barnadiston.  The  road,  holy 
father,  leading  to  the  village  of  Kedington 
is  open,  and  I  have  given  Thursby  orders  to 
show  your  lady  charge  to  the  manse.  How- 
ever whetted  against  me  and  my  followers, 
the  Parliamentarians  are  modest  in  their  con- 
duct towards  helpless  women.'*'' 

"  The  protection  of  an  unarmed  priest,  my 
son,  and  one  who,  from  his  belief  is  hateful  to 
the  people  of  this  land,  were  likely  to  be  a  dis- 
service in  this  case,  and  might  invite  rough 
treatment ;  besides,  my  son,  I  was  a  warrior  in 
my  younger  day,  and  I  would  not  leave  thee  in 
the  hour  of  trial."' 
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"  And,  for  me,  Albert,"  cried  Mary,  cling- 
ino-  fondly  to  the  arm  of  the  Barnadiston, 
''  I  will  stay  by  our  holy  father,  and  share  the 
fate  that  may  await  my  early  companion  and 
betrothed  husband.  Mistrust  me  not,  Albert — 
I  will  not  unman  you  by  my  conduct.  My 
sprightly  Janette,  Albert,  shall  keep  pace  with 
your  war-steed." 

"  No,  my  beloved  Mary,  rest  you  here  with 
our  holy  father  ;  and  should  the  fight  prove 
adverse  with  the  Barnadiston,  hie  thee  to  foreign 
lands ;  thou  wilt  find  a  home  my  holy  father, 
amidst  some  of  the  sunny  valleys  of  your  beau- 
tiful country,  where  the  betrothed  of  the  last  of 
the  Barnadistons  may  dwell  in  peace,  under  the 
protection  of  sanctity." 

"Aye,  my  noble  son,"  said  Gaspardo;  *' should 
it  be  decreed  in  the  book  of  fate  that  thou 
shouldst  be  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life — that 
thou   shouldst  fall  oppressed  by  superior  num- 
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bers,  amidst  the  smoking  and  mouldering  ruins 
of  the  lordly  castle  of  thy  race — I  swear,  my 
son,  while  life  is  spared  me,  to  shield  thy  Mary, 
far  from  the  tumults  of  civil  war,  within  some 
religious  abode,  secluded  f  in  the  picturesque 
Apennines,  where  the  ancient  worship  pre- 
vaileth  in  all  its  purity." 

"  Thanks,  holy  Father,"  said  Albert,  taking 
the  hand  of  Gaspardo  ;  and  falling  on  his  knees 
before  him,  he  took  off  his  steel  helmet,  sur- 
mounted with  the  heron-plume  and  white  rose, 
demanding  the  blessing.  Gaspardo  laid  his 
hand  on  the  flowing  ringlets,  which  curled  over 
the  head  of  the  young  cavalier :  "  May  the 
blessing  of  God,  Albert,  be  upon  thee  !  May 
he  nerve  thy  arm  in  battle,  and  shield  thee 
amidst  thy  foes!" 

The  Barnadiston  sprung  from  the  ground, 
wrung   the    hand    of  Gaspardo,    and    embrac- 
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ing  Mary,  he  placed  the  beautiful  girl,  tot- 
tering and  overcome  by  her  feelings,  in  the 
arms  of  Gaspardo,  and  locking  his  left  hand 
in  the  mane  of  his  pawing  war-horse,  leapt 
lightly  into  his  seat,  bidding  Thursby  to  see 
that  the  women  of  the  house  were  safely  con- 
ducted to  the  village  of  Kedington ;  and 
dashing  the  rowels  into  his  steed,  and  drawing 
his  sword,  the  Barnadiston  galloped  over  the 
drawbridge,  followed  by  old  Anthony  Conyers 
and  his  devoted  troop,  circled  round  the  walls 
of  the  burning  castle,  and  gained  the  rear  of 
the  Parliamentarians  unperceived,  just  as  the 
gray  clouds  of  morn  began  to  dapple  the 
eastern  sky. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Day  glimmers  upon  the  dying  and  the  dead ; 
The  cloven  cuirass,  and  the  helmless  head : 
The  war-horse  masterless  is  on  the  earth. 
And  that  last  gasp  hath  burst  his  bloody  girth ; 
And  near,  yet  quivering  with  what  life  remained, 
The  heel  that  urged  him,  and  the  hand  that  reined. 

Lara. 

De  Walden  had  drawn  up  his  force  with  little 
or  no  order  in  the  close  of  the  priory  of  Ked- 
ington,  and,  saving  his  own  troop  of  horse,  who 
were  completely  armed,  and  sufficiently  well 
disciplined,  he  could  not  depend  much  upon 
soldiership.  The  peasantry,  suddenly  collected 
together  by  their  fanatic  preachers,  were  indif- 
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ferefttly  armed,  as  chance  might  supply — old 
Spanish  muskets,  trophies  perhaps  of  some  of 
their  ancestors,  gained  from  the  vanquished 
Armada,  or  snatched  from  the  swarthy  Spaniard 
on  the  shores  of  Mexico  and  Chili  in  those 
predatory  and  daring  descents  made  by  the 
roving  English  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth — with 
the  bill  and  bow,  and  the  cloth-yard  shaft, 
the  famed  weapon  of  England's  archers  in  the 
days  of  the  Edwards  and  Henrys — with  pikes, 
and  scythes,  and  curtil-axes :  and  many  a 
brawny-armed  fanatic  smith,  with  his  weighty 
hammer  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  and  clubs, 
pitch-forks,  and  even  flails,  with  many  other 
instruments  of  husbandry,  snatched  in  eager 
haste  to  be  converted  from  implements  of  peace 
and  plenty  into  destructive  uses. 

Such  was  the  multitude  scattered  disorderly 
over  the   close   of    the    priory    of   Kedington, 
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under  the  leading  of  Adrian  de  Walden,  sing- 
ing forth  hymns  of  rejoicing  at  the  visitation  of 
the  fire  of  God  on  the  high  places,  and  rejoic- 
ing in  the  fancied  spoiling  of  the  idolaters  and 
malignants.  "  So  we  gathered  together,  and 
the  Lord  prospered  our  undertaking:  we  stood 
afar  off,  and  we  beheld  the  hand  of  God,  how 
it  worked  for  Israel,  and  destroyed  the  temples 
and  worshippers  of  Baal  by  fire  before  our  face; 
and  we  shouted  with  a  great  cry,  '  The  sons  of 
Zeruiah  are  strong,  but  they  shall  fall.'  Lo, 
we  will  go  up  and  spoil  the  Philistines,  and 
divide  the  fruits  thereof  by  lots."  And  without 
regarding  the  entreaties  of  De  Walden,  who 
would  have  formed  them  into  some  manner  of 
discipline,  they  set  forward  with  enthusiasm 
and  religious  frenzy  to  root  out  the  race  of  the 
ungodly.  The  troop  of  De  Walden  followed 
the  multitude  with  more  guarded  caution,  care- 
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fully  preserving  their  ranks  ;  and  many  of  the 
fanatics  had  already  commenced  crossing  the 
moat  of  the  castle,  chanting  forth,  "  The 
Lord  hath  delivered  it  into  our  hands ;  there 
shall  be  a  hissing  and  scorn  over  the  hearths 
of  the  mighty,*"  when  the  trumpets  of  the 
Barnadiston  sounded  bold  and  rapidly  to  the 
charge,  and  the  war-cry  of  Lord  Albert,  echoed 
forth  by  stout  old  Anthony  Conyers  and  his 
gallant  followers,  startled  the  triumphing  fana- 
tics. Many  flung  down  their  arms  and  fled  in 
wild  confusion,  while  others,  taking  courage 
from  the  example  of  Cuthbert  of  Hundon,  and 
some  few  of  the  fiercest  zealots,  began  a  fire 
under  the  protection  of  the  moat,  which  equally 
injured  friends  and  foes.  The  shock  of  the 
charge  of  the  Barnadiston  and  his  troop  had 
been  so  sudden^  that  they  penetrated  through 
the  centre  of  the  horsemen  of  De  Walden,  and 
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many  a  steed  galloped  with  loosened  rein  and 
empty  saddle,  snorting  through  the  close,  while 
the  troopers,  reaching  the  edge  of  the  moat, 
pistolled  several  of  the  crop-eared  knaves— de- 
spite the  exhortations  of  Albert,  who  in  vain 
called  on  them  to  turn  their  rein,  and  complete 
the  overthrow  of  the  panic-struck  horsemen  of 
De  AValden. 

Mad  with  success,  the  followers  of  Albert 
turned  on  the  pursuit  of  the  flying  fanatics; 
and  De  Walden,  taking  advantage  of  the  mo- 
ment, rallied  his  men,  pointed  out  the  weak 
force  of  their  enemies,  and  led  them  on  to  an 
easy  victory.  The  broad  glare  of  day  showed 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  once  lordly 
castle  of  Barnadiston — the  massive  blackened 
walls  defied  the  rage  of  the  element,  but  the 
roof,  and  the  whole  of  the  interior,  had  been 
burnt  to  the  ground ;  and  the  falling  in  of  the 
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immense  rafters  had  broken  down  the  walls  in 
many  places — all  laid  bare  to  the  winter  tem- 
pest; while  the  young  lord  of  the  castle,  sur- 
rounded with  a  few  faithful  followers,  made 
head  bravely  against  an  increasing  force  of  de- 
termined enemies,  led  on  by  the  fierce  and 
implacable  De  Walden.  The  greater  part  of 
the  followers  of  Albert,  slain  or  unhorsed — 
their  leaders,  with  old  Anthony  Conyers,  and 
about  fifty  troopers,  fought  with  desperate 
valour,  hemmed  in  by  circling  steeL 

"  Courage,  my  men  !"  cried  Albert ;  "  one 
home  charge,  and  we  force  a  way  at  the  point 
of  our  swords." 

But  the  contest  was  too  unequal ;  over- 
powered and  forced  into  a  narrow  space,  the 
Barnadiston  struck  for  life  ;  and  he  must  have 
sunk  under  a  hundred  blows,  had  not  De  Wal- 
den restrained  the  fury  of  his  men,  and  spur- 
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ring  his  horse  full  on  Albert,  the  two  chiefs 
engaged  amidst  the  roar  of  their  followers,  who 
awaited  the  event  of  the  conflict.  Both  were 
equally  skilful  in  the  use  of  their  weapons,  and 
their  swords  struck  fire  harmlessly,  as  though  ^ 
in  mimic  play  ;  but  each  were  eager  for  a  closer 
strife,  and  springing  from  their  steeds,  they 
planted  foot  to  foot,  and  fought  with  deadliest 
animosity.  Their  breathing  thickened,  and  for 
a  moment  they  rested  on  their  swords,  only  to 
fight  again  with  more  renewed  energy.  The 
blood  streamed  from  each  without  any  decided 
advantage  to  either,  till  the  brand  of  the  Bar- 
nadiston,  faithless  to  its  master's  hand,  broke 
short,  and  De  Walden,  stepping  backward, 
surveyed  his  disarmed  adversary  with  a  savage 
look  of  triumphant  malignity.  Raising  his  sword 
on  high,  and  concentrating  his  whole  soul  in 
the  revengeful  blow,  De  Walden  struck  home ; 
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but  Albert,  parrying  the  thrust  with  his  left 
arm,  grasped  the  wrist  of  his  deadly  enemy, 
and  clutching  a  dagger  from  his  girdle,  buried 
it  deep  in  the  throat  of  Adrian  de  Walden, 
who  fell  forward  on  his  knee.  Hurling  away  his 
sword  with  a  furious  gesture,  and  clenching  his 
hand  in  fierce  defiance,  he  rolled  on  the  green- 
sward, speechless,  and  in  the  death-agony,  at 
the  feet  of  the  despised  Barnadiston.  At  that 
moment  an  exulting  shout  arose  of,  ''  A  Bar- 
nadiston, a  Barnadiston  !"  And  the  morions  of 
the  Barnadiston,  with  the  heron-plume  and 
crest,  glanced  over  the  hedge-rows  of  the  close 
with  five  hundred  troopers,  advancing  in  gallop 
swift,  led  on  by  the  pallid-featured  Wilfred, 
uttering  forth  the  war-cry  of  the  Barnadiston, 
and  coming  down  with  thundering  charge  on 
the  victorious  Parliamentarians,  who  broke  and 
fled  without  further  resistance. 
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The  voice  of  old  Anthony  Conyers  might  be 
heard  above  the  din  of  battle.  "  Down  with 
the  cuckoldy  round-heads  ! — cleave  the  hypocri- 
tical rogues  !  Yield  no  quarter  to  the  canting 
scum  !  spare  not  the  midnight  incendiaries — 
strike  ruthlessly  for  our  castle  !''  and  well  did 
the  old  'squire  second  his  words. 

The  horsemen  of  De  Walden  had  escaped 
from  the  field,  but  a  knot  of  the  most  deter- 
mined fanatics,,  placing  their  preacher,  Master 
Cant,  in  the  midst,  and  encouraged  by  the 
unyieldinfj;  spirit  of  Cuthbert,  still  fought  man- 
fully near  the  moat,  till  they  were  sabred  in- 
discriminately by  a  party  of  troopers  under  old 
Conyers;  and  report  said,  that  the  skull  of  the 
traitor  Cuthbert  was  cloven  by  the  stout  old 
'squire.  But  while  the  cry  of  triumph  resounded 
through  the  field,  and  the  name  of  the  Barnadis- 
ton  was  echoed  by  liis  conquering  followers,  tlie 
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chief  lay  with  his  head  resting  on  the  knee  of 
Wilfred  Conyers,  near  to  the  fallen  De  Walden, 
whose  dark,  handsome  features,  touched  by  the 
hand  of  death,  lowered  with  the  same  vindictive 
expression  that  had  marked  them  in  his  last 
strife,  while  on  the  bosom  of  his  master  lay 
Palikar,  with  his  jewelled  dagger  grasped  in- 
stinctively in  his  hand,  pierced  through  by  the 
sword  of  Wilfred. 

The  page  had  been  commanded  by  his  lord 
to  leave  Albert  Barnadiston  to  his  own  hand ; 
but  when  he  saw  his  master  sink,  mortally 
wounded,  at  the  foot  of  Albert,  who  stooped 
down  generously  to  aid  his  expiring  foe,  Pali- 
kar sprung  forward  with  the  bound  of  a  tiger, 
and  buried  his  dagger  deep  into  the  side  of  the 
Barnadiston;  the  boy  struck  no  other  blow, 
nor  moved  from  *the  spot,  but  remained  motion- 
less, with  his  arms  crossed,  gazing  on  the  coun- 
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tenance  of  the  once  haughty  De  Walden.  The 
shout  of  triumph,  tlie  charge  of  the  horsemen 
of  Barnadiston,  he  did  not  heed,  but  cahnly 
awaiting  the  approach  of  Wilfred,  who  rushed 
forward  to  revenge  his  lord,  Palikar  flung  him- 
self on  the  point  of  Wilfred's  sword,  and  fell 
without  a  groan  upon  the  body  of  his  much- 
loved  lord. 

"  My  hour  is  come,  Wilfred/'  said  Albert  to 
his  faithful  'squire,  who  supported  his  fainting 
master  on  his  knee,  endeavouring  to  stop  the 
fast-flowing  blood  w^hich  streamed  from  his  side. 
*'  It  is  as  it  should  be ;  the  castle  and  its  lord 
should  fall  together.  Yon  heap  of  smoky  ruins 
have  blazed  forth  far  and  wide,  the  mighty 
funeral  pile  of  the  Barnadistons,  and  the  last 
of  a  long  honoured  race  dieth  a  warrior's  death 
in  the  moment  of  victory.  Bear  me  to  the 
court  of  the  castle  ;  I  would  die  in  the  sight  of 
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those  I  love;  and  my  soul  would  be  soothed  by 
the  prayers  of  Gaspardo."" 

Imagination  may  be  allowed  to  picture  the 
grief  and  desolation  of  the  distracted  Mary  at 
the   fate   of  her  betrothed  lord,    who  expired 
amidst  his  mourning  followers,  and  the  mould- 
ering   ruins    of    the     once   lordly    turrets    of 
Barnadiston.     A  fever  seized  upon  her  brain, 
and  for  weeks  she  lay  senseless,  tended  by  the 
anxious   and    unremitting  care  of  Alice ;    and 
though    she    recovered   gradually,     her    spirit 
was    fled — she    moved  indeed,  but  the  hollow 
cheek,    sunken    eye,    and   wasted    figure,    pro- 
claimed that  the  bright  star  of  her  destiny  in 
this  world  had  set — that  sorrow  had  marked  her 
for  her  own — that  she   was  dying  of  a  break- 
ing heart,   that  common,   though  much  doubt- 
ed  death,    which    sweeps    away    many    of  the 
most    lovely    among    womankind ;  particularly 
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those  of  a  high-wrought  temperament,  and 
noble  bearing,  who  can  never  stoop  to  a  second 
love.  Such  was  Mary,  and  the  last  sad  few 
months  of  her  life  were  spent  in  one  of  those 
small  convents,  embosomed  amidst  the  forest 
crowned  Appenines,  overlooking  the  Adriatic 
gulf;  and  saving  with  Gaspardo,  who  watched 
with  the  anxiety  of  a  parent  over  the  heart- 
broken girl,  she  was  never  known  to  speak.. 
Within  a  year,  and  in  compliance  with  her 
last  request,  her  remains  were  interred  under 
the  altar-piece  of  the  church  of  Kedington,  by 
the  side  of  her  beloved  Albert  j  and  a  splendid 
monument,  a  tribute  of  friendship,  was  erect- 
ed by  Wilfred  and  Alice,  recording  the  hap- 
less fate  of  the  last  lord  of  Barnadiston,  and 
the  beautiful  Mary,  cut  oflp  in  the  bloom  of 
their  lives. 

When  De  Walden   came  down,  armed  with 
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the  authority  of  the  Parliament  to  array  the 
country,  he  had  employed  Palikar  to  tamper 
with  the  followers  of  the  Barnadiston,  through 
the  agency  of  Biddulph  ;  and  the  outlaw,  in 
accordance  with  his  resolution,  to  seem  to  be- 
tray only  the  more  surely  to  circumvent  the 
machinations  of  De  Walden,  had  played  his 
part  so  well,  that  Palikar  entrusted  him  with 
tlie  plans  which  De  Walden  concerted  with  the 
preachers  to  gain  possession  of  the  castle,  and 
that  the  attack  was  only  delayed  till  the  de- 
parture of  the  troop  with  Wilfred  Conyers 
should  have  rendered  a  surprise  a  matter  to  be 
attempted.  And  further,  Biddulph  learnt^ 
that  Cuthbert,  who  had  taken  service  with  the 
Barnadiston,  was  devoted  to  the  Puritans,  and 
prepared  to  execute  any  daring  enterprise  they 
might  require.  Aware  of  the  proposed  attack 
on  the  castle,  and  of  the  signal,  which  was  to  be 
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answered  by  the  firing  of  the  eastern  wing,  he 
had  resolved  to  seize  Cuthbert  in  the  very  act, 
and  to  take  De  Walden  and  the  fanatics  in 
their  own  toils,  when  the  vigilance  and  sus- 
picion of  Palikar,  ever  on  the  watch,  had  been 
awakened  by  the  manner  of  Biddulph  towards 
Father  Gaspardo ;  and  w^ith  a  wary  footstep,  he 
had,  unobserved,  followed  the  holy  father  and 
the  lieutenant,  and  heard  sufficient  of  the  con- 
fessional to  urge  him  to  the  act  which  defeated 
all  the  intentions  of  Biddulph.  The  arrival 
of  Wilfred  Conyers  had  been  brought  about 
by  Biddulph,  who  had  dispatched  trusty  mes- 
sengers to  warn  him  that  the  castle  would  be 
attacked,  and  required  such  aid  as  he  could 
immediately  afford,  without  delay. 

Wilfred  obtained  the  royal  sanction,  and  ad- 
vanced, forcing  his  march  with  a  body  of  five 
hundred  horse   through  the  heart  of  England, 
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and  had  it  not  been  for  the  impassable  state  of 
the  roads,  which  had  been  broken  up  in  many 
parts,  to  obstruct  the  operations  of  the  contend- 
ing parties,  he  would  doubtless  have  answered 
the  calculation  of  Biddulph,  and  have  reached 
Barnadiston,  so  as  to  have  saved  the  castle,  and 
probably  his  lord.  As  it  was  the  round-head 
force,  in  the  borders,  was  completely  dissipated 
for  a  while,  and  with  De  Walden  fell  many  of 
the  most  resolute  fanatics ;  and,  as  the  old  'squire 
was  wont  to  say  in  after  times,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  death  of  the  gallant  Albert,  and  the 
burning  down  of  the  lordly  castle  of  the  Bar- 
nadiston s,  the  noble  land-mark  for  ages  to  the 
country  far  around,  the  bloody  combat  of  the 
close  of  Kedington  would  have  been  a  crown- 
ing mercy,  for  Master  Habakkuk  Cant  and  his 
saints  were  cloven  and  pursued,  until  the  going 
down  of  the  sun. 
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The  domains  of  the  Barnadiston,  by  the  be- 
queathment  of  the  last  lord,  devolved  to  Wil- 
fred Conyers,  who  continued  to  serve  the  un- 
fortunate Charles  with  all  faithfulness  through- 
out the  civil  war,  from  his  respect  to  the  me- 
mory of  Albert,  whom  he  knew  to  be  so  entirely 
devoted  to  that  cause;  and  in  the  very  last 
doubtful  and  fierce-fought  battle  of  Naseby, 
the  border  men  of  the  Barnadiston,  led  on  by 
the  intrepid  Wilfred,  answered  the  heroic  chal- 
lenge of  Charles,  "  One  more  charge,  and  we 
win  the  day  !"  but  the  barbed  horse  of  Crom- 
well swept  the  field  like  a  whirlwind,  bearing 
down  all  opposition,  and  chanting  forth  the  final 
triumph  of  the  Parliamentarians. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, Wilfred  was  announced  as  a  malignant, 
and  more  especially  the  old  'squire,  and  much  of 
the  broad  lands  of  Barnadiston  were  confiscated; 
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but  by  the  intercession  of  godly  Obadiah  Fair- 
love,  who  was  instituted  in  high  authority,  the 
sentence  against  the  Conyers  was  somewhat 
mitigated,  and  the  descendants  of  Wilfred  and 
Alice  yet  hold  considerable  estates  in  the 
Essex  borders,  of  yore  belonging  to  the  lords  of 
Barnadiston. 

With  regard  to  the  'squire,  he  lived  to  a 
green  old  age,  but  lost  all  that  hilarity  and 
jovial  spirit  which  was  so  peculiar  to  him  :  and 
he  was  often  heard  to  say,  that  he  would  have 
been  well  content  to  have  fallen  in  sharp  com- 
bat on  the  close  of  Kedington,  with  his  young 
lord,  for  it  was  a  sore  to  his  eye  to  behold  the 
glories  of  Barnadiston  levelled  to  the  ground, 
and  the  name  of  her  ancient  lords  perish  from 
the  land.  One  mighty  fragment  now  alone  re- 
mains, of  the  once  mighty  keep  of  the  barons 
of  Barnadiston,  "  to  plead  haughtily  for  glo- 
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ries  gone."  'Tis  tenanted  by  the  wild  pigeon, 
and  the  bird  of  evil  omen  hooteth  around  the 
ivy  mantled  wall ;  the  nightshade,  and  the 
rank  nettle,  fit  canopy  for  the  viper  and  the 
loathsome  toad,  overspread  the  places  of  the 
great  of  old.  The  Stour  yet  winds  its  limpid 
course  beneath  the  ruined  wall,  and  the  tra- 
ditionary fathers  of  the  village  babble  the 
tale  of  the  fight  of  the  close  of  Kedington, 
consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  last  Bar- 
nadiston ;  while  the  monuments  of  the  race 
may  be  seen  in  the  church  of«  Kedington, 
where  recumbent  forms  of  the  warrior  knights 
and  sanctified  dames,  with  hands  clasped  in 
the  attitude  of  supplication,  may  yet  be  seen 
praying  in  carved  stone. 

THE  END. 
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